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CJJAPTKR I. 

At a long hour’s distance beyond the little 
temple where the prisoners had rested, the road 
leading southwards to Succoth and Raal Zephon 
parted from that which led in a south-easterly direc- 
tion across the fortified frontier-line to the isthmus 
and the mines. 

Mot long after the departure of the prisoners. 
Ilk irmy gathered together; to^pursue the Hebrews 
had set forth from the city of Rameses; and as the 
criminals had lested some considerable time by the 
well, the hoops had nearly overtaken them. Thus 
they had not gone much further when some pioneers 
i xle up to clear the highway for the approaching 
host. They ordered the gang of prisoners to stand 
aside, and proceed no farther till the swift baggage 
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train containing Pharaoh’s tents and household gear 
should have passed them; and, indeed, the king’s 
chariot- wheels could already be heard. 

The drivers were well content to be bidden to 
wait; they were in no hurry, the day was hot, and if 
they were late in reaching their journey’s end it was 
the fault of the army. To Joshua, too, the incident 
was agreeable, for his young companion in chains 
had been staring before him as if in delirium, and 
had answered his questions vaguely or not at all, so 
that the older man was growing uneasy; he knew 
full well how many of those condemned to forced 
labour fell into madness or melancholy. And now a 
portion of the host would march past them, and the 
sight was new to the lad, and might rouse him from 
his dull moodiness. There was by the roadside a 
sand-hill overgrown by tamarisk bushes, and to this 
the driver led his file of men. He was stern, but 
not cruel, so he allowed his “moles” to stretch 
themselves on the sand, for the march past would 
be a long business. They had scarcely settled them- 
selves when the roll of wheels, the neighing of fiery 
steeds, and shouts of command were heard; with 
now and then the harsh bray of an ass. 

As the foremost chariots approached, Ephraim 
enquired whether Pharaoh were now coming; but 
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Joshua informed him with a smile that when the 
King led forth his troops to battle, first of all, im- 
mediately after the advanced guard, the King’s camp 
and furniture wore sent on; for that Pharaoh and his 
nobles liked to find their tents pitched and the 
tables spread when the day’s march was over, and 
all, officers and men alike, were to rest for the 
night. 

Hosea had not ceased speaking when a number 
of empty carts and asses free of burthens came past; 
they were to carry the tribute of bread and meal, 
beasts and birds, wane and beer, to be paid by each 
village through which the sovereign should pass. 
This had been levied by the collectors the day be- 
fore. Soon after came a company of warriors in 
chariots. Each small, two-wheeled chariot, plated 
with bronze, w r as drawn by a pair of horses, and in 
en'h stood a man and a charioteer. Large quivers 
w^.e attached to the breast-work of the chariots, and 
the soldiers rested on their spears, or on their large 
bows. They were protected against the missiles of 
the foe by shirts covered with scale-armour, or 
thickly padded coats of mail under gaily -coloured 
tunics; and by a helmet, as well as the breast-work 
of the. chariot. These, whom # Joshua designated as 
the vanguard, went forward at an easy pace, and 
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were followed by a vast multitude of waggons and 
carts drawn by horses, mules or oxen; and with them 
were whole herds of asses, with towering loads on 
their backs. 

Next he pointed out to his nephew the tall spears 
and poles, and heavy rolls of rich stuffs which were 
to be used in erecting the King’s tent, and which 
were a burthen for several beasts; the asses and the 
carts with the kitchen utensils, and the camp smithies. 
With these came the leeches, wardrobe keepers, salve- 
makers, cooks, garland- winders, attendants and slaves 
attached to the Royal camp, all mounted on asses 
driven by nimble runners. All these, having so 
lately set out, were still fresh and in high spirits, 
and those who noticed the prisoners flung many a 
sharp jest at them, as is the Egyptian way, though 
several applied a balm in the shape of an alms; 
others, who said nothing, sent a slave with a few 
fruits or some small gift, for he who was free to-day 
might, on the morrow, be sent after these poor 
wretches. The driver let this pass, and when a 
slave whom Joshua had sold some time since for his 
dishonesty, shouted aloud “Hosea,” and pointed to 
him with a malignant gesture, the good-hearted rough 
fellow offered the insulted Hebrew a drink of wine 
out of his own flask. 
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Ephraim, who had fared from Succoth on foot, 
with a staff in his hand, and a small wallet contain- 
ing dried lamb's flesh, bread, radishes and dates, 
expressed his amazement at the numberless men 
and things which one man required for his comfort, 
and then sank into melancholy again till his uncle 
roused him with some fresh explanation. 

As soon as the camp baggage had gone by, the 
driver wanted to start with his prisoners, but the 
King’s pioneer — the “opener of the way” — riding in 
front of the archers of the guard who came next, 
forbade it, as it ill beseemed criminals to mingle 
with the soldiers; so they remained on their hillock 
and looked at the rest of the procession. 

After the archers came the heavy infantry, carry- 
ing shields of string or hide, so large as to cover the 
brawny bearers from their feet almost to the chin; 
an 1 Hosea told the boy that at night they were 
p-.ced in a circle round the King’s camp, and so 
enclosed it, as it were, with a fence. Besides their 
shields they carried a javelin, and wore a short 
dagger-lil ; sword or a war-sickle. When, after some 
thousands of these heavily armed men, there followed 
a troop of sling -men, Ephraim spoke for the first 
time of his own accord, exclaiming that such slings 
as the shepherds had taught him to make were far 
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better than those of the soldiers; and then, encour- 
aged by his uncle, he told him, so eagerly that the 
men lying about him listened to his words, how he 
himself could slay not merely jackals, wolves and 
panthers, with a stone from a sling, but even a vul- 
ture on the wing. And meanwhile he asked the 
meaning of the standards and the names of the dif- 
ferent companies of warriors. 

Several divisions had already gone past when at 
last another crowd of chariots came in sight, and the 
drivei cried aloud: — “The kind God: The Lord of 
both worlds: Long life to him, health and happi- 
ness !” As he spoke he fell on his knees in an atti- 
tude of adoration, and the prisoners lay prostrate on 
their faces, to kiss the ground, holding themselves 
in readiness to join at the right moment, at their 
gaoler's signal, in the cry, “All hail and happi- 
ness ! ” 

* 

But they still had long to wait before the ex- 
pected monarch appeared. After the chariot-men 
came the royal body-guard, mercenaries of foreign 
nations wearing a peculiar kind of helmet and long 
swords. They marched on foot, and immediately be- 
hind them a vast multitude of priests and scribes 
appeared, with a number of images of the gods. 
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Then again a company of guards, and at last Pha- 
raoh, and his Court. Foremost of them all was Baie, 
the High Priest, in a gilt war -chariot drawn by 
splendid brown steeds. He had, in former days, 
led troops forth to battle, and had taken the lead of 
this pursuing army at the bidding of the gods, wear- 
ing his priest’s robes indeed, but also the helmet 
and battle axe of a captain of the host. At last, 
dose behind Baie’s chariot, came Pharaoh himself; 
but he did not ride forth to battle in a war-chariot, 
as his bolder forefathers had done, but preferred to 
be borne on his throne. A magnificent canopy over 
his head screened him from the scorching sun, and, 
to the same end he was surrounded by fan-bearers, 
carrying immense bunches of ostrich feathers fastened 
at the end of long fan-sticks. 

When Menephtah had fairly left the city and the 
G*'*e of Victory behind him, and the triumphant 
...,>uts of the populace had ceased to keep him 
awake, he had fallen asleep; and the spreading fans 
would have screened his face and person from the 
eyes of he prisoners if their cries of “Hail!” had 
not been so loud as to rouse him, and cause him to 
turn his head towards them. But the gracious wave 
of his hand showed that he had something else in 
his mind than criminals, and before the voices of 
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the hapless convicts had died away his eyes were 
closed once more. 

Ephraim’s dull brooding had given way to eager 
interest, and when the King’s gilt chariot came past, 
empty, drawn by the most splendid horses he had 
ever beheld, he broke out in admiration. These 
noble beasts, their clever heads crowned with ostrich 
plumes, and their harness glitterring with gold and 
precious stones, were indeed a sight to see. The 
large gold quivers studded with emeralds, at the 
sides of the chariot, were full of arrows. The sleep- 
ing man, whose feeble hand held the reins of govern- 
ment of a great nation, the languid idler who shunned 
every sort of effort, recovered his energies as soon as 
he was in the hunting field, and he looked upon 
this expedition as a hunt on a grand scale; and 
inasmuch as it seemed to him a royal sport to shoot 
his arrows at men instead of at brute game — at men 
too of whom he had but lately been in mortal dread — • 
he had yielded to the High Priest’s behest, and 
come with the army. The expedition had been 
sent forth by order of Amon, so he could now have 
no further cause to fear the power of Mesu. When 
he should catch him he would make him repent of 
having struck terror to the heart of Pharaoh and his 
Queen, and causing them to shed so many tears! 
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While Joshua was telling the youth from what 
Phoenician city the gill chariot had been brought, he 
suddenly felt his wrist clutched by Ephraim, and 
heard him exclaim: “She — she! — look, it is she!” 

The lad was crimson with blushes; nor was he 
mistaken, for there, in the same travelling chariot in 
which she had come to visit the prisoners, was 
Kasana; and many ladies besides formed part of 
the Comt accompanying this expedition, which the 
Captain of the foot soldiers, a brave old veteran 
of the time of the Great Raineses, called a mere 
party of pleasure. When the monarch went forth 
across the desert to do battle in further Syria, Libya 
and Ethiopia, only a select party of women accom- 
panied him, in curtained vehicles, under the conduct 
of eunuchs; but on this occasion, though the Queen 
had remained at home, Baie’s wife and some other 
women of rank h?d set the example of going forth 
th the tr ops, and it had been a tempting op- 
portunity to many to enjoy the excitement of war 
without running into danger. 

Scarcely an hour since, Kasana had surprised 
her old friend, the High Priest’s wife, by joining the 
rest; for only yesterday, nothing could persuade the 
young widow to go forth with* the host. Yielding to 
a sudden impulse, without asking her father, and 
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with so little preparation that she had not the most 
necessary gear, she had overtaken the army, apd it 
seemed as though the magnet which had drawn her 
was a man whom she had hitherto avoided, albeit 
he was no less a personage than Siptah the King's 
nephew. 

As the cortege passed the sand-hill, the prince 
was standing by the fair young woman in her waiting- 
woman's place, and interpreting to her with many 
a jest the symbolism of the flowers in a nosegay, 
while Kasana declared it could not have been in- 
tended for her, as not more than an hour since she 
had had no idea of following the expedition. Siptah, 
however, assured her that even at sunrise the Hathors 
had revealed to him the happiness that was in store 
for him, and that the interpretation of these flowers 
proved it. A party of youthful courtiers, who had 
quitted their chariots or litters, were walking by the 
side of her carriage and taking part in the laughter 
and merry talk; the High Priest's wife also put in a 
word now and again, for her litter was borne close 
by Kasana's. 

All this had not escaped Joshua; and as he 
saw Kasana with the prince, whom she had hitherto 
detested, rapping his hand with her fan with gay 
audacity, his brow darkened and he asked himself 
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whether the young widow had not been cruelly 
mocking him in his overthrow. But at this moment 
the driver of the prison gang caught sight of the 
curl on Siptah’s temple, which he wore as a badge 
of the blood royal, and his loud cry of “Hail, h.ail ! 
in which the other guards and the prisoners joined, 
attracted the attention of Kasana and her companion. 
They turned to look at the tamarisk thicket whence 
it came, and then Joshua could see that the young 
woman turned pale, and with a hasty gesture pointed 
to the group. She must have given Siptah some 
behest, for the prince at first shrugged his shoulders, 
but, after some delay and argument, half in jest 
and half in earnest, he sprang from his chariot and 
beckoned to the driver of the gang. 

“Did these people gaze on the countenance of 
the kind God, the Lord of both Worlds?” he asked, 
in a voice so loud that Kasana must have heard 
. a from th< road; and when he received a hesitat- 
ing answer he went on in haughty tones: 

“No matter. At any rate they have seen mine, 
and that of the fairest of women, and if, by reason 
of that, they hope for mercy they are justified. You 
know who I am. Those who are chained together 
are to be relieved of their tetters;” then signing 
to the head gaoler, he whispered in his ear: “But 
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you must keep your eyes open all the wider. That 
fellow close to the bush is that Hosea who was 
a captain in Pharaoh’s army. When I am at home 
again, come and tell me what has become of the 
man. The more completely you can quiet him the 
deeper shall I dip into my money-bag. Do you 
understand?” 

The man bowed low, and thought to himself: “I 
will take good care, my prince, and see that no one 
takes the life of any of my moles. The greater 
these lords, the stranger and more bloody are their 
demands. How many an one has come to me with 
a similar request. Siptah can release the feet of 
these poor wretches, but he would load my soul 
with a cowardly murder! But he has come to the 
wrong man.” — “Here, you fellows, bring the bag of 
tools this way, and strike the chains off these men’s 
ankles.” 

Pharaoh’s host moved on, and meanwhile the 
grinding of files was heard on the hillock, the pri- 
soners were freed from their fetters, and then for 
security their arms were tied. 

Kasana had desired Prince Siptah to have the 
poor creatures who . were being led away to misery, 
relieved at any rate of their heavy foot chains; and 
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she frankly confessed that it was intolerable to her 
to see an officer, who had so often been a guest in 
her own house, so terribly humiliated. The High 
Priest's wife had seconded her wish, and the prince 
had been forced to yield. Joshua knew full well 
to whom he and Ephraim owed this respite, and re- 
ceived it with thankful gladness. Walking was made 
easier to him, but anxiety weighed him down more 
heavily than ever. 

The army which had marched past would suffice 
to annihilate a foe ten times as great as the Hebrew 
force, to the very last man. His nation, and with 
them his father and Miriam, seemed doomed to a 
cruel death; Miriam, who had wounded him so 
deeply, but to whom he owed it that even in prison 
he had discerned the path which he saw was the 
only right one. However powerful the God might 
be whose greatness the prophetess had so fervently 
tolled — 1< whom, indeed, he himself had learned 
to look up with fervent adoration — the sweeping 
onslaught of this vast host must inevitably and utterly 
destioy ;i troop of unarmed and inexperienced herds- 
men. This certainty, which each fresh division as 
it passed by made more sure, sank deep into his 
soul. Never in his life had «he experienced such 
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anguish, and that pain was intensified as he beheld 
his own men — all well-known faces who had so 
lately obeyed his word — under the orders of an- 
other. And it was to slaughter his own kith and 
kin that they were now marching to the field. This 
was a great grief; and Ephraim’s state likewise gave 
him cause for fresh anxiety, for since Kasana’s 
pearance and her intercession for him and his com- 
panion in misfortune, he had relapsed into silence 
and gazed with wandering eyes either at the rear 
of the army or into vacancy. Ephraim now was 
freed of his irons, and Joshua asked the lad in an 
undertone whether he did not feel a longing to re- 
turn to his people and to help them to resist so 
mighty an armament, but Ephraim only replied: “In 
the face of such a foe they have no choice; they 
must surrender. What indeed did we lack before 
our departing from Zoan? You were a Hebrew as 
they were, and yet you rose to be a mighty captain 
among the Egyptians until you obeyed Miriam’s call. 
I should have acted differently in your place.” 

“What would you have done?” asked Joshua. 

“What?” replied the boy, and the fiery young 
soul blazed up in him. “What? 1 would have re- 
mained where honour and fame were to be found, 
and everything that is good. You might have been' 
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the greatest of the great, the happiest of the happy! 
I know it for certain, and you chose otherwise!” 

“Becau'e duty required it,” said Joshua, gravely; 
“because I never more will serve anyone but the 
people of whose blood I am.” 

“The people!” said the boy, contemptuously. “I 
1L jw the people, and you too have seen them at 
Succoth. The poor are abject creatures who cringe 
under the lash; the rich prize their beasts above 
everything on earth, and those who belong to the 
heads of tribes are always quarrelling among them- 
selves. Not one of them knows what is pleasing to 
the eye and heart. I am one of the richest of the 
nation, and yet I shudder to remember my father’s 
house which I have inherited, though it is one of 
the largest and best. Those who have seen any- 
thing finer cease to care for that.” 

\t this the veins swelled in Joshua’s brow, and 
hi i /rathfully reproved the lad who could deny his 
own race, and fall away like a traitor to his own 
tribe. 

But th<* driver commanded silence, for Joshua 
had raised his admonishing voice, and the defiant 
lad was well-pleased to obey. As they went on 
their way, whenever his uncle looked reproachfully 
u his face, or asked him whether he had thought 

2* 
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better of it, he sulkily turned his back and remained 
gloomily silent, till the first star had risen, and the 
prisoners having encamped on the waste for the 
night, their meagre fare was dealt out to them. 

Joshua dug out a bed in the sand with his hands, 
and kindly and skilfully helped his nephew to do 
the same. Ephraim accepted his service in silence; 
but presently, as they lay side by side, and Joshua 
began to speak to the boy of the God of his fathers 
in whose help they must put their trust if they were 
not to perish of despair in the mines, Ephraim inter- 
rupted him, saying in a low voice but with a fierce 
decisiveness: 

“They shall never get me to the mines alive! 
Sooner will I perish in the attempt to escape than 
die in such misery ! ” Joshua whispered a word of 
warning in his ear, and reminded him again of his 
duty to his people. But Ephraim only begged to 
be left to rest in peace. 

Soon after, however, he lightly touched his uncle, 
and asked in a low voice: 

“What are they going to do with Prince Siptah?” 

“I know not, nothing good, that is certain.” 

“And where is Aarsu, the Syrian, the commander 
of the Asiatic mercenaries, your enemy who watches 
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us with such malignant zeal? I did not see him 
with the rest.” 

“He remains in Tanis with his troops.” 

“To guard the palace?” 

“Just so.” 

“Then he is Captain over many, and Pharaoh 
trusts him?” 

“Entirely, though he hardly deserves it.” 

“And he is a .Syrian, and so also of our 
blood?” 

“At least he is nearer to us than the Egyptians, 
as you may know by his speech and his features.” 

“I should have taken him for a Hebrew, and 
yet, you say, he is one of the highest men in the 
army.” 

“And other Syrians and Libyans are Captains 
of large troops of mercenaries; and Ben Mazana, 
the herald, one of the greatest men about the Court, 
whom the Egyptians have named ‘Rameses in the 
Sanctuary of Ra,’ is the son of a Hebrew father.” 

“And he and the others are not looked down 
upon b) reason of their birth?” 

“It would scarcely be true to say so much as 
that. But what is the aim of all your questions?” 

“I could not sleep.” • 

“And such thoughts as these came into your 
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head? Nay, you have something definite in your 
mind, and if I guess it rightly I am sorry. You 
wish to enter Pharaoh’s service.” 

After this there was a long silence between the 
two; then Ephraim spoke again, and although he 
addressed Joshua, he spoke rather as if to him- 
self: 

“They will destroy all our nation, and those 
who escape will fall into slavery and disgrace. By 
this time my house is doomed to destruction, not a 
head of my great herds will be left to me, and the 
gold and silver I have inherited, and which is said 
to be a great sum, they will carry away with them; 
for it is in your father’s keeping, and must fall a 
booty into the hands of the Egyptians. And shall 
I, new that I am free, go back to my people, and 
make bricks? Shall I bow my back to be flogged 
and ill-treated?” 

Here Joshua exclaimed in an eager whisper: 

“Call rather on the God of our fathers to pro- 
tect and deliver His people; and if the Most high 
hath determined on the destruction of our nation, 
then be a man, and learn to hate with all the might 
of your young souT those who have trodden them 
under foot. Flee to the Syrians, and offer them 
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the strength of your young arm; give yourself no 
rest till you have taken revenge on those who have 
shed the blood of the Israelites, and cast you in- 
nocent into bondage.” 

Then again there was silence, and nothing was 
to be heard from where Ephraim lay but low moans 
from an oppressed heart. At length, however, Joshua 
heard him murmur: 

“We are no longer weighed down by chains, 
and could I hate her who procured our release ?” 

“Be grateful to Kasana, but hate her people,” 
he whispered in reply. And he heard the lad 
turn over in his trough, and again he sighed and 
groaned. 

It was past midnight; the growing moon stood 
high in the sky, and Joshua, still sleepless, did not 
cease to listen to his young companion; but Ephraim 
spoke not. Still, sleep shunned him likewise, for 
Joshua heard him grinding his teeth — or was it that 
some mice had wandered out to this parched spot 
covered with dry brown grass, between salt plains 
on one side and bare sands on the other, and were 
gnawing the prisoners’ hard bread? This grinding 
and gnawing must disturb the Sleep even of those 
who most desire it, and Joshua on the contrary wished 
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to keep awake that he might open the eyes of his 
blinded nephew. But he waited in vain for any 
sign of life on Ephraim's part. 

At last he was about to lay his hand on the 
boy's shoulder, but he paused as he saw in the 
moonlight that Ephraim was holding up his arm, 
although before he lay down his wrists had been 
tied more tightly than before. Joshua now under- 
stood that the noise which had puzzled him was the 
gnawing of the lad's sharp teeth as he worked at 
the knot of the cords; so he sat up and looked first 
at the sky and then round about him. He held his 
breath as he watched the young fellow, and his 
heart throbbed painfully — Ephraim meant to escape; 
he had even achieved the first step towards free- 
dom. He hoped that good fortune might follow 
him, but dreaded lest the fugitive might set forth 
in the wrong direction. This boy was the only 
child of his sister, a fatherless and motherless 
orphan, so he had never had the advantage of those 
numberless lessons and hints which only a mother 
can give, and which a proud young spirit will take 
from none else. Strangers’ hands had trained the 
young tree, and it had grown straight enough; but 
a mother's love wotild have graced it with carefully 
selected grafts. He had not grown up on his 
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parents’ hearth, and that alone is the right home 
for the young. What wonder, then, that he felt a 
stranger among his own people? 

At such thoughts as these great pity came upon 
Joshua, and with it a consciousness of being deeply 
guilty in regard to this gifted youth who had fallen 
into captivity for his sake when bearing a message 
to him. Still, strongly as he felt prompted to warn 
him yet once more against treachery and faithless- 
ness, he would not do so for fear of imperilling his 
enterprise. The least sound might attract the at- 
tention of the men on watch, and he was now as 
much interested in his attempt for liberty as though 
Ephraim were making it by his instigation. So in- 
stead of tormenting him with useless admonitions he 
kept his eyes and ears open; his knowledge of life 
had taught him that good advice is oftener neglected 
than followed, and that personal experience is the 
only infallible master. 

Very soon his practised eye discerned the path 
by which Ephraim might escape if only fortune 
favoured him. He gently spoke his name, and then 
his nephew softly replied: “Uncle, I can untie the 
cord if you put out your hands; mine are free.” 

At this Joshua’s anxious* face grew brighter. 
This bold-spirited youth was a good fellow at heart; 
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he was ready to risk his own success for the sake 
of an older man who, if he escaped with him, might 
only too probably hinder him in the path which, in 
his youthful illusion, he hoped might lead him to 
fortune. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Joshua looked cautiously about him. The sky 
was still clear, though, if this north wind should 
hold, the clouds which seemed to be coming up 
from the sea, would soon overcast it. 

The air was sultry, but the men on watch kept 
their eyes open and relieved each other at regular 
intervals. Their vigilance would be hard to evade; 
but close to the trough which formed Ephraim's 
bed, and which his uncle, for their greater comfort, 
had dug by the side of his own on the gentle slope 
of a mound, a narrow rift widened to a ravine, its 
edge gleaming in the moonlight with veins of white 
gypsum and sparkling ores. If the supple lad 
could but slip unseen into this hollow, and creep 
along it as far as the shores of yonder salt-lake, 
overgn svn with tall mares-tail and a thicket of 
desert shrubs, under cover of the gathering clouds 
he might succeed in his attempt. 

Having come to this conclusion, Joshua next 
considered as calmly as though he were deciding on 
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a route for his troops, whether, if he had the use 
of his hands, he might be able to follow Ephraim 
without imperilling the boy’s escape. But to this he 
could only find a negative; for one of the watch 
was close at hand, sitting or standing on a higher 
point of the hillock, and in the bright moonlight he 
could not fail to see every movement if the lad 
untied his bonds. Moreover the clouds might per- 
haps have covered the moon before this was ac- 
complished, and then Ephraim might let slip the 
one favourable moment which promised him release, 
and be led into danger on his account. He was 
this boy’s natural protector, and would it not be 
base indeed to bar his way to freedom for the sake 
of a doubtful prospect of escape for himself? 

So he whispered to Ephraim: — 

“I cannot go with you. Glide along the 
rift to the right, down to the Salt Lake. I will 
keep an eye on the guards. As soon as the clouds 
hide the moon and I cough, creep away. If you 
succeed fly to your people. Greet my old father 
from me, assure him of my love and truth, and tell 
him whither I am being taken. Listen to his and 
Miriam’s counsel; it will be good. Now the clouds 
are gathering about the moon — not another word.” 

Ephraim persisted in imploring him, in the 
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softest whisper, to put forth his hands, but he only- 
bid him be silent; and as soon as the moon was 
shrouded, and the watch who was pacing to and fro 
just above them had begun a conversation with the 
man who came to relieve him, Joshua coughed 
gently, and then listened in the darkness with a 
throbbing heart and bated breath. 

Firtt he heard a slight rustle, and by the flare 
of the fire on the top of the slope, which the drivers 
now mended to keep off wild beasts, he saw that 
Ephraim's bed was deserted. 

At this he breathed more easily, for the ravine 
must by this time hide the boy, and when he 
listened more sharply than before to catch a sound 
of creeping or slipping, he could hear nothing but 
the guards talking and their heavy footsteps. 

Their voices reached his ear, but not the words 
they spoke, so eagerly was he bent on following 
the youth in his flight. How agile and how cautious 
the fugitive must be in his movements! He must 
still be in the ravine. The moon seemed to be 
struggling with the clouds, till for a moment the 
silver disk victoriously rent the heavy black curtain 
which hid it from the eyes of men, and the long 
bright shaft of light was mirrored in the motionless 
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waters of the Salt Lake; Joshua could see everything 
that lay below him, but he detected nothing which 
bore any resemblance to a human figure. 

Had the lad met with some obstacle in the dell? 
Was he checked by a cliff or a gulf in its gloomy 
depths? or — and at this thought his heart seemed 
to stand still — had the abyss swallowed him up as 
he felt his way in the darkness? Now he longed 
to hear a sound — the very faintest, from the depths 
of the ravine. This stillness was fearful! 

Ah! sooner silence than this! A clatter of fall- 
ing stones and slipping earth came up, too loud 
now, through the still night. The moon too again 
peeped out from its veil of clouds, and Hosea saw, 
down by the pool, a living form which seemed that 
of a beast rather than of a man, for it went along 
on all fours. And now the water splashed up in 
glittering drops. The creature, whatever it was, had 
plunged into the lake. And again the clouds hid 
the moon and all was dark. Hosea breathed more 
freely, saying to himself that it was Ephraim whom 
he had seen, and that the fugitive, come what might, 
had gained a good start on his pursuers. 

But the men were not sleeping nor deceived; 
for, although he died out, in order to mislead 
them, “A Jackal”! a shrill whistle rang out, awaking 
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all the sleepers. In a moment the driver of the 
gang was standing over him, a burning torch in his 
hand, and he heaved a sigh of relief when he saw 
this prisoner safe. It was not for nothing that he 
had tied him with double cords, for he would have 
been made to pay for it dearly if this man had 
escaped him. 

But, while the driver was feeling the rope that 
bound the Hebrew’s wrists, the flare of the torch he 
held fell on the fugitive's empty resting place. The 
cords lie had bitten through lay there yet, as if in 
mockery. The driver picked them up, cast them at 
Hosea’s feet, whistled loudly again and again, and 
shouted: 

“Gone. Flown! the Hebrew! the young one!" 

And troubling himself no further about the elder 
prisoner, he at once began the search. 

Hoarse with rage, he gave his orders rapidly; 
all were clear, and all were forthwith obeyed. 

While some of his men collected the gang, 
counted teem over, and bound them together with 
cords, the leader, with the rest, and helped by dogs, 
sought some trace of the fugitive. 

Joshua saw him bring the beasts to sniff at the 
cords Ephraim had gnawed through, and the placq 
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where he had lain, and then they started direct for 
the ravine. He breathed hard as he perceived that 
they lingered there some little time, and at last, just 
as the moon again came through the clouds, emerged 
on the shore and rushed down to the water’s edge. 
He was glad that Ephraim had waded through it 
instead of running round it, for the dogs here lost 
the scent, and many minutes slipped by while the 
guards and the dogs, who poked their noses into 
every footprint left by the runaway, made their way 
round the shore to find the trace again. Then their 
loud tongue told him that they had recovered the 
scent. But even if they should track and run down 
the fugitive, the fettered warrior did not now fear 
the worst, for Ephraim had a long start of his pur- 
suers; still his heart beat fast, and time seemed to 
stand still till the driver came back again exhausted 
and unsuccessful. But though he, a man of middle 
age, could never have overtaken Ephraim, the two 
youngest and swiftest of his men had been sent 
after him, as he himself announced with scornful 
fury. 

The man, before so good natured, was entirely 
changed; for he felt the lad’s escape as a disgrace 
he could hardly get over, nay, as a positive mis- 
fortune. 
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And the wretch who had tried to mislead him 
by crying out “A Jackal,” was the fugitive's accom- 
plice. Loudly did he curse Prince Siptah who had 
interfered in the duties of his place. But it should 
not happen again, and he would make his victims 
suffer for his misfortune! The prisoners were im- 
mediately loaded with chains again. Hosea was 
coupled with an asthmatic old man, and the whole 
gang were made to stand in a row where the fire- 
light fell on them, till daybreak; Hosea could make 
no reply to the questions put to him by his new 
companion in bonds; he awaited in painful suspense 
the return of the pursuers. Meanwhile he strove to 
control his thoughts to prayer, beseeching the Lord, 
who had promised to be his Helper, on his own be- 
half and on that of his nephew. Often enough to 
be sure, he was interrupted by the driver, who 
vented his wrath on him. 

However, the Hebrew who had in his day been 
captain of a host, submitted to everything, and com- 
manded himself to endure whatever came, like the 
inevitable discomfort of rain or hail; nay, it cost him 
some little effort to conceal his gladness when the 
young runners who had been after Ephraim came in 
after sunrise, breathless and with disordered hair, 
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bringing with them nothing but a dog with a broken 
skull. 

The driver could therefore do no more thar 
report what had happened to the soldiers in the fir 
fort on the Etham frontier, which the prison gai 
must now cross; and to this point the file of me 
were now led. 

Since Ephraim’s flight all the men on guarc’ 
had changed their tone for a harder one. Yester- 
day the unhappy wretches had been allowed to 
proceed at an easy pace; now they were hurried 
on as fast as possible. The day was sultry, and the 
scorching sun struggled with the storm-clouds, which 
were gathering in the north into dense masses. 
Hosea’s frame, inured to every kind of fatigue, could 
resist the severity of this forced march, but his more 
feeble companion, who had grown grey as a scribe, 
often stumbled, and at length lay where he fell. At 
this the driver saw the necessity of placing the suf- 
ferer on an ass, and fettering Joshua to another 
companion. This was the first man’s brother, an 
overseer of the King’s stables, a well grown Egyptian 
who was going to the mines for no other cause thar 
that it was his misfortune to be the brother of ; 
State criminal. Linked to this sturdy mate walkin t 
was much easier, and Joshua listened to him with 
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sincere sympathy, and tried to cheer him when, in 
a low voice, he confided to him all his woes, lament- 
ing sadly that he had left a wife and child at home 
in want and misery. Two of his children had died 
of the pestilence, and it weighed on his heart that 
he had been prevented from caring for their burial, 
for thus the two beings he had loved were lost to 
him for ever, even in the other world. 

At their second resting-place the bereaved father 
spoke more freely. His soul was consumed by thirst 
for revenge, and he took it for granted that his 
companion felt the same, seeing that he had fallen 
into disgrace from a high office. The overseer of 
the stables had a sister-in-law who was one of the 
ladies about Pharaoh’s Court, and through her and 
her sister, his wife, he had been informed that a con- 
spiracy against the King was being hatched in the 
women’s hou^e. * Aye, and he knew too who it 
was that the women purposed to set in Menephtah’s 
place. 

As Jo hua looked at him with an enquiring and 
doubtful gaze his comrade whispered: 

“Siptah, the King’s nephew, and his noble 

* The house of the secluded ones; equivalent to the harem 
of the modern Moslem Egyptian. 
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mother are at the head of the plot. If only I get 
free I will bear you in mind; and my sister-in-law 
is sure not to forget me.” 

He then desired to know what had brought the 
Hebrew to the mines, and Joshua frankly told him 
who he was. When the Egyptian heard that he 
was linked together with an Hebrew he tore madly 
at his chains, and cursed his fate; however, his 
wrath presently died out before the amazing cool- 
ness with which Joshua endured the hardest things, 
and to Joshua himself it was a relief that his partner 
besieged his ear less often with complaints and 
questions. 

For whole hours he could walk on unmolested, 
and give himself up wholly to his longing, to collect- 
ing his thoughts, to giving himself a clear account 
of the terrible experiences which his soul had gone 
through in the last few days, and to making up his 
mind to his new and dreadful situation. 

This silent meditation and introspection did him 
good; and when they again stopped for the night, 
he enjoyed deep and refreshing sleep. 

When he awoke the stars were still bright in 
the western sky, reminding him of the sycomore at 
Succoth, and the afll-important morning when his 
beloved had won him over to serve her God. Above 
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him spread the sparkling firmament, and for the 
first time he was conscious of a budding hope that 
the Almighty Creator of heaven and earth might 
find some way and means of saving the people He 
had called His own from the overwhelming host of 
the Egyptians. 

When he had thus fervently besought the Lord 
to spread his protecting hand over the feeble tribes 
who, in obedience to His Word, had left so much 
behind them, and had so confidently set forth for 
the remote unknown, he commended his old father, 
whom he himself could not defend, to His especial 
care, and his soul was filled with wondrous peace. 

The shouts of the men on guard, the rattle of 
fetters, his wretched fellow victims, everything about 
him kept him in mind of the fate before him. He 
must henceforth toil day and night in abject slavery, 
in a sweltering, choking cavern, bereft of the joy of 
bleatin' ng the fresh air of heaven, or of seeing the 
sunshine; loaded with chains, flogged and reviled, 
starving and athirst, in a gloomy monotony of 
misery, agonising alike to body and soul; and yet 
not for a moment did he lose his confident trust 
that this fearful fate was intended for any other 
rather than him, and that something would intervene 
to preserve him from it. 
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On their further march eastward which began at 
dawn, he could only think of this confidence as 
folly; still he strove to cling fast to it, and he suc- 
ceeded. 

Their way lay across the desert, and after a few 
hours’ brisk march they reached the first fort called 
“Seti’s Stronghold.” In the clear air of the desert 
they had seen it for a long time, looking as though 
they could shoot an arrow into it. It stood up from 
the bare stony soil, ungraced by a palm or a shrub, 
with its wooden stockade, its ramparts, its scarped 
walls, its watch-tower looking westward, with a broad 
flat roof swarming with men-at-arms. The garrison 
had been warned from Pithom that the Hebrews 
were preparing to break through the frontier-lines 
on the Isthmus, and the gang of prisoners with their 
guards had been taken, from a distance, for the van 
of the emigrant Israelites. 

From the top of the huge crown -work which 
projected like a balcony from all sides of the 
scarped walls to prevent the use of scaling-ladders, 
soldiers were spying out between the battlements at 
the approaching party; but the archers had replaced 
their arrows in the quivers, for it had at once been 
perceived that the troop was a small one, and a 
runner had delivered the pass from the military 
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authorities, desiring the captain of the garrison to 
permit the file of prisoners to cross the frontier. 
The door in the palisade was thrown open to them, 
and the driver gave them leave to stretch their 
liiijbs awhile on the hot pavement within. From 
hence none could escape, even if the guard left them 
to themselves; for the fence was too high to climb, 
and arrows shot from the roof of the building or 
from the loopholes of the projecting battlements 
would overtake the runaway. 

It did not escape the warrioris eye that every- 
thing here was in a state of preparation for resist- 
ance, as though It were war time. Every man was 
at his post, and guards stood by the great metal 
gongs on the roof, with heavy mallets in their hands 
to- beat an alarm at the approach of the expected 
foe; for though there was not a tree or a house to 
be seen as fu as the eye could reach, the sound 
would ring out to the next fort on the frontier line, 
and warn the garrison, or bring them to the rescue. 
It was not indeed a punishment, but a piece of ill- 
fortune lo be quartered in these isolated desert sta- 
tions, and the chiefs of Pharaoh’s army took care 
that the same companies did not remain too long at 
a time in this wilderness. • 

Joshua himself had in former years commanded 
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the most southerly of these strongholds,, known as 
Migdol of the South; for the name of Migdol was 
common to them all, meaning in the Semitic tongue 
a fortress-tower. 

Here his people were evidently still expected; 
nor could he for a moment think that Moses would 
have led them back into Egypt. Either they had 
lingered in Succoth, or they had marched south- 
wards; but to the south lay the Bitter lakes and the 
Red sea, and how should the Hebrew multitude 
cross those deep waters? Hosea’s heart beat 
anxiously as he reflected on this, and his fears 
were presently confirmed, for the heard the Captain 
of the fortress telling the driver of the gang that 
the Hebrews had come, some days since, very near 
the frontier line of defence, and then had turned off 
to the southward. Since then it would seem that they 
had been wandering in the desert between Pithom 
and the Red Sea. All this had forthwith been 
reported at Tanis, but the King had been obliged 
to postpone the departure of the Army till after the 
first seven days of mourning for the heir to the 
throne. This delay might have given the Israelites 
an immense advantage; but a message had to-day 
come by a carrier pigeon, announcing that the 
foolish multitude were encamped at Pihahiroth, not 
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far from the Red Sea, so that it would be an easy 
task for the army to drive them into the waters like 
a herd of cattle, for there was no escape in any 
other direction. 

The driver had listened to this report with much 
satisfaction, and he whispered a few words to the 
Captain, pointing at Joshua, who, for his part, had 
already recognised the officer as a companion in 
arms who had served under him as a centurion, 
and to whom he had shown much kindness. It was 
painful to him to reveal himself in this miserable 
, plight to one who had been his subaltern, and who 
owed him a debt of obligation, and as he looked at 
him the Captain coloured, shrugging his shoulders 
expressively, as if to convey to Hosea his pity for 
his ill-fortune and the impossibility of doing any- 
thing to amend it. Then he said in a voice so 
loud that the Hebrew must hear him: “I am for- 
bidden by the rules to speak with your prisoners, 
but I knew that man in better days, and I will send 
you out some wine which I beg you will share with 
him.” 

Then they presently went towards the gateway, 
the driver remarking that Hosea was less deserving 
of such favour than other and weaker men, inas- 
much as he had assisted the runaway of whom he 
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had spoken, to make his escape. The Captain 
pushed his fingers through his hair and replied: “I 
could have wished to show him some kindness, 
though indeed he owes me much already. But if 
that is the case I had better keep my wine. — And 
you have rested quite long enough here!” 

So the driver wrathfully roused his hapless gang 
to proceed on their way across the desert and on- 
ward to the mines. 

Joshua now walked with a bowed head. His 
spirit rebelled against the ill fortune which had led 
him to this pass, dragged across the desert, far from 
his people and from his father, who must be in great 
danger, at this decisive and fateful crisis. Under 
his guidance the Hebrews might perhaps have found 
a way of escape! He clenched his fists at the 
thought that his chains forbid his carrying out the 
means he could devise of helping his people; and 
yet he would not lose heart, and each time that his 
reason told him that the Hebrews were lost, that 
they must perish in this contest, his own name — the 
new name bestowed on him by God — sounded in 
his ears, and his hatred and scorn for everything 
Egyptian, fanned into life by the young officer's 
base conduct, flamed'* up afresh. 

His whole nature was in violent revolt, and as 
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the driver marked his burning cheeks and the lurid 
light in his eye, he thought that even this strong 
fellow had become a prey to the fever to which so 
many prisoners fell victims on their way. 

When, at sundown, the melancholy train en- 
camped for the night in the heart of the desert, 
Joshua’s spirit still seethed and surged within him; 
and the scene around him matched well with the 
tumult in his soul. Again the black clouds came 
up from the sea on the North wind, which howled 
and shrieked and whirled clouds of burning sand 
over the prisoners as they lay, till the lightning and 
thunder broke over them with a deluge of rain. A 
thick layer of sand for their coverlet, pools and 
rivulets were now their bed. Their keepers had 
bound them together by the arms and legs, and as 
they stood, shivering and dripping, they si ill held 
the ends of the ropes; for the night was as black as 
the fuel of the fires which the storm had extinguished, 
and who could have followed a runaway through 
such darkness and such weather? 

But Hosea had no thoughts of flight. While the 
Egyptians whimpered and quaked, believing that 
they heard the angry voice of Set in the thunder, 
and while blinding sheets of flame flared among the 
clouds, he felt the near presence of that jealous God 
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whose rage he shared, whose hatred was as his own. 
Here lie stood, the witness of His All-destroying 
power, and his breast swelled with pride as he said 
to himself that he had been called to wield the 
sword of the Lord of Lords. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The storm which had risen at nightfall was still 
sweeping over the peninsula. High waves beat in 
the central lakes, and the Red Sea, which formed 
two deep creeks from the south, like the horns of a 
snail, was tossing wildly. Further north too, where 
Pharaoh’s army had just encamped under shelter of 
the southern Migdol, the strongest of the Etham 
frontier fortresses, the air was filled with sand by 
the storm, and in the quarters of the King and his 
nobles, hammers were kept constantly at work, driv- 
ing the tent pegs deeper into the ground; for the 
brocade, cloth, and linen, of which Pharaoh’s wan- 
deiing shelter and its surroundings were formed, 
were so wrenched by the wind that they threatened 
to pull up the poles which supported them. 

Black clouds hung in the north, yet the moon 
and stars were often visible, and distant lightning 
frequently illuminated the darkness. But the dews 
of heaven still seemed to shun £his rainless tract of 
land, and in every direction fires were burning, round 
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which thick circles of soldiers were gathered and, 
like a living screen from the storm, crowded to- 
gether for protection against being blown away. 

The men on watch had trying work, for in spite 
of the north wind the air was stifling, and con- 
tinually blew gusts of sand full in their faces. 

At the most northern gate of the camp only two 
sentries walked to and fro, keeping a sharp look 
out; but they were sufficient, for in consequence of 
the bad weather it was a long time since any one 
had appeared to demand either admission or exit. 
At last, three hours after sunset, a slender lad, half 
boy, half youth, appeared. He went with steady 
step up to the watch and shewing him a messenger’s 
token, asked the way to Prince Siptah’s tent. He 
looked as if he had had a difficult journey; his thick 
black hair was dishevelled, and his feet covered 
with dust and caked in mud. Yet he roused no 
suspicions, for his manner was independent and 
free, his messenger’s pass in perfect order, and the 
letter which he bore was clearly directed to the 
Prince; a scribe of the granary who was sitting at 
the next fire with other officers and subalterns, con- 
firmed the fact. 

Since the youth’s appearance pleased most of 
them, and as he came from Tanis and perhaps 
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brought news, he was invited to take a place at the 
fire and share their meal; but he was in haste. 

Thanking them he refused, answered their ques- 
tions shortly and quickly, and asked one of the 
company to be his guide. Immediately one of 
them put himself at his disposal. But he soon 
learned that it was not easy to achieve seeing a 
member of the Royal household; for the tents of 
Pharaoh, his relations and dignitaries, stood apart in 
the very heart of the camp, enclosed by the shields 
of the heavily armed foot soldiers; and when he 
tried to pass in he was referred from one to another, 
and his messenger’s token and the Prince’s letter 
were repeatedly examined. His guide was also dis- 
missed, and in his place an official of high rank 
known as “the eye and ear of the King” came for- 
ward, and began to meddle with the seal of the 
letter. The bearer very decidedly demanded the 
missive back; and directly he had it in his hand 
once more he went towards two tents standing side 
by side and shaken by the wind, which were pointed 
out to him as those of Prince Siptah and Kasana, 
Hornecht’s daughter, for whom he had also enquired. 
A Chamberlain came out of the Prince’s tent, to 
whom he showed the letter he bore, requesting him 
to conduct him to his lord; but the official having 
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desired him to hand the letter to him instead of to 
the Prince, Ephraim, for he it was, consented to do 
so on condition of the chamberlain’s forthwith procur- 
ing him admission to Kasana’s presence. 

The steward seemed most anxious to get the 
letter into his own hands. After he had examined 
Ephraim from top to toe, he asked him whether 
Kasana knew him, and when the other answered in 
the affirmative and added that he brought a verbal 
message for her, the Egyptian smiling said: “Good, 
then; but we must protect our carpets from such 
feet, and you seem to me altogether exhausted and 
in need of refreshment. Follow me!” 

Thereupon he led him into a little tent, before 
which an old slave, and another who was still almost 
a child, sat by the fire concluding their evening meal 
with a bunch of garlic. 

On seeing their master they sprang up; he 
ordered the old man to wash the messenger’s feet, 
and the young one to fetch, in his name, meat, 
bread and wine from the Prince’s tent. He then 
took Ephraim into his own tent, which was lighted 
by a lantern, and asked him how it was that he, 
who looked so little like a serf or a common fellow, 
had such a forlorn appearance. Then the messenger 
answered that he had on his way bound up the 
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Wounds of a severely injured man with his upper 
garment, so the steward at once opened his packages 
and handed him a wrapper of fine linen. 

Ephraim's reply, which was very near the truth, 
was given with such promptness and sounded so 
genuine, that it was believed; and the steward's 
kindness sc overwhelmed him with gratitude that 
he raised no objection when, with a practiced hand 
and without damaging the seal, he pressed the 
flexible roll of papyrus, bent the separate layers 
apart, and, peeping in to the opening acquainted 
himself with the contents of the letter. At the same 
time the burly courtier's eyes glistened keenly, and 
it seemed to the youth that the man’s face, which at 
first had appeared to him with its comfortable full- 
ness and round smoothness the very mirror of good 
nature, had become like that of a cat. 

As soon as the Steward had finished this opera- 
tion he begged the boy to rest himself thoroughly; 
and he did not return until Ephraim had bathed, 
and stood with the new linen cloth round his loins, 
his hair anointed and scented, looking in the mirror, 
and in the act of putting a broad gold hoop round 
his arm. 

He had hesitated for some time, as he knew he 
was about to face great dangers; this bracelet how- 
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ever was his only valuable possession, and he ha< 
taken great trouble during his captivity to keep i 
hidden in his loin-cloth. It might yet render hin 
good service, though if he wore it it would attract at- 
tention to his person and increase his risk of being 
recognised. But the image he saw reflected in the 
mirror, his vanity, and the wish to find favour in 
Kasana’s eyes, triumphed over prudence, and the 
costly ornament was soon shining on his arm. Yhe 
Chamberlain gazed with amazement at the trans- 
formation of the unkempt messenger into a proud- 
looking youth; the question rose to his lips whether 
he were some kin to Kasana, and when Ephraim 
replied in the negative, he asked to what family 
he belonged. 

At this Ephraim stood for some time with down- 
cast eyes and besought the Egyptian to excuse him 
from replying till he should have spoken to Kasana. 
The other shook his head doubtingly as he looked 
at him; but he urged him no further, for what he 
had discovered from the letter was a secret which 
might cost all who knew it their life, and the hand- 
some young bearer must surely be the son of some 
great man implicated in the plot of his master, Prince 
Siptah. The stout, well-fed courtier shivered at the 
thought, and it was with a sympathetic qualm that 
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he looked at this blooming flower of humanity, so 
young to be mixed up in such perilous schemes. 
The Prince had so far only hinted at the secret to 
him, so he could still cut himself adrift from sharing 
his master’s destiny. If he parted from him, he 
might look forward to an old age of ease; but if he 
clung to him, and the Prince’s plot should come to 
a good issue, to what heights might he not rise! 
How terribly important was the choice which he, 
the father of a large famil), was called upon to 
make; the sweat stood on his brow, and he was 
quite incapable of clear reflection, as he conducted 
Ephraim to Kasana’s tent and then hastened to his 
master’s. 

All was still in the slight erection of wooden 
poles and heavy bright- coloured stuffs which 
sheltered the fair widow. It was with a beating 
heart that Ephraim approached the entrance; and 
when at length he took courage and pushed aside 
the curtain which was pegged to the ground, the 

wind filling it like a sail, he saw a dark room, 

opening on either hand into another. That to the 
left was as dark as the centre one; but from the 

right, lights gleamed through the seams in the 

canvas. The tent was of the long flat-roofed shape 
in three compartments, such as he had often seen; 
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and in the room whence the light proceeded was 
she, no doubt, to whom he came. To avoid any 
further suspicions he must overcome this timidity, 
and he had already stooped to untie the knot by 
which the curtain was held to the peg in the ground, 
when that of the lighted compartment was raised 
and a woman’s figure came into the dark entrance 
room. 

Was it she? should he venture to address her? 
Yes, he must. 

He clenched his hand tightly, and with a deep 
breath collected his courage, as though he were 
about to intrude unbidden into the inner sanctuary 
of a temple. Then he pushed the curtain aside 
and was met with a cry from the woman he had 
before observed; and he now recovered his courage, 
for it was not Kasana, but the waiting-woman who 
had come with her to see the prisoners, and who 
had accompanied her to the camp. She recognised 
him too, and stared at him as though he had risen 
from the dead. They knew each other well; for, 
the first time he had been carried to Hornecht’s 
house, it was she who had prepared his bath and 
laid balsam on his wounds; and on the second 
occasion when they had been inmates under the 
same roof, she and her mistress had nursed him. 
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For many an hour had they chatted together, and 
he knew that she was fond of him, for as he lay 
half conscious, half dazed with feverish dreams, she 
would soothe him with a motherly touch, and as he 
grew stronger, was never weary of question]’ ng him 
about his people, telling him that she herself was a 
Syrian, 01 kindred blood to the Hebrew. Indeed 
his language was not altogether strange to her, for 
it was as a woman of twenty that she had been 
brought to Egypt with other prisoners by Rameses 
the Great. Ephraim, she would say, reminded her 
of her own son when lie was younger. From this 
woman he had nothing to fear; he seized her hand, 
and said in a low voice that he had escaped from 
his guards, and had come to ask counsel of her mis- 
tress and herself. The word “escaped” was enough 
to reassure the old woman, for Spirits, as she under- 
stood the word, were wont to put others to flight 
but not to flee. She stroked the lad’s curls, and 
before he had finished speaking she had left him, 
hurrying off into the other room to inform her mis- 
tress that he stood without. 

In a few minutes Ephraim was in the presence 
of the woman who had become the guiding star and 
warming sun of his life. With flushing cheeks he 
gazed up at her lovely features, and although it 
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stabbed him to the heart that, before she even 
vouchsafed him a greeting, she enquired whether 
Hosea were with him, he forgot that foolish pang as 
he noted with what kindness she looked at him. 
And when she asked the serving -woman whether 
she did not think him looking fresh and well and 
grown more manly, he felt as though he really were 
taller and bigger, and his heart beat higher than 
ever. She insisted on knowing all that had hap- 
pened to his uncle, down to the smallest detail; 
then, after he had done her bidding, and at last 
indulged his desire to speak of his own fortunes, 
she interrupted him to consult with the older woman 
as to how he might be sheltered from malignant 
eyes and fresh dangers; and the means were soon 
found. 

First, with Ephraim’s help the nurse closed the 
front entrance to the tent, as completely as pos- 
sible, and she then showed him the dark room, 
into which he was to vanish quickly and noiselessly 
whenever she should give him a signal. 

Kasana meanwhile had poured out a cup of wine 
for the returned wanderer, and when he came in 
again with the old woman, she bid him lie down on 
the giraffe -skin at her feet, and asked him how he 
had got past the men on guard, and what he looked 
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to do in the future. She must tell him in the first 
instance, that her father had remained at Tanis, so 
he need have no fear of being recognised and be- 
trayed by Hornecht. It was easy enough to see 
and hear how glad she was at this meeting; nay, 
when Ephraim told her that it was in consequence 
of Prince Siptah’s orders that the prisoners should 
be unfettered — which they owed solely to her — that 
he had been able to make good his escape, she 
clapped her hands like a child. But then her brow 
darkened, and she added with a sigh, that her heart 
had been breaking with anxiety and fears; but that 
now Hosea should see how much a woman could 
sacrifice to attain the dearest wish of her heart. 
Ephraim’s assurance that before he himself stole 
away, he had offered to release his uncle, met with 
its meed of kind words; and when she learned that 
Joshua had refused his nephew’s help in order that 
he might not imperil the success of the plan he had 
suggested to him, she exclaimed to the waiting 
woman, with tears in her eyes, that no one but he 
could act so nobly; and she listened eagerly to the 
rest of the lad’s tale, interrupting him frequently 
with sympathetic questions. 

So blissful a close to the fearful nights and days 
he had just passed, seemed to him as a beautiful 
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dream, a bewildering romance; and he did not need 
the encouragement of the cup she diligently filled 
for him to make him tell his story with eager 
vivacity. With an eloquence altogether new to him 
he described how, in the ravine, he had slipped on 
a loose stone and had fallen with it headlong to the 
bottom. There he had thought that all was lost, 
for soon after he had shaken himself clear of the 
rubbish in which he was buried, to hurry down to 
the Salt Lake, he had heard the drivers’ whistle. 
However, from his childhood he had always been a 
good runner, and he had learned in his native fields 
how to read his bearings by the stars, so, without 
looking to the right hand or to the left, he had 
flown on as fast as his feet would carry him, to 
the south, always to the south. Many times had he 
fallen in the dark over stones or pits in the desert 
sand, but only to spring up again and hurry on 
to where he knew that she, Kasana, was — she, 
for whose sake he would unhesitatingly cast to the 
winds all that wise -heads could advise — she for 
whom he was ready to give life and liberty. 

How he found courage to make this confession 
he knew not. Nor was he sobered by the tap she 
gave him with her fan, or by the old woman’s ex- 
clamation “A boy like that!” No! his beaming eyes 
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only sought her gaze as they had done before, while 
he went on with his story. 

The dog which had come up with him he had 
hurled against a rock; the other he had driven off 
by flinging stones at him till he retreated, whining, 
into a thicket. He had seen nothing of any other 
pursuers neither that night nor all the next day. At 
last he reached a high-road and came up with some 
country-folk who told him which way the King's Army 
had marched. Then about midday, being overcome 
by fatigue, he had gone to sleep in the shade of a 
sycomore, and when he woke the sun was near 
setting. He was dreadfully hungry, so he had pulled 
a few turnips in a field as he passed by; but the 
owner had immediately come forward from a water- 
course at hand, and it was with difficulty that he 
had escaped from his pursuit. During part of the 
next night he had kept to the high road, and had 
rested at last by a well on the way, for he knew that 
wild beasts shun much frequented spots. After sun- 
rise he had set forth again, following the road the 
army had taken, and had come upon its traces every- 
where. Shortly before noon, when he was quite 
exhausted and sick with fasting, he came to a village 
lying close to the fertile tract watered by the Seti 
Canal, and had considered whether it would not be 
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well to sell his gold bracelet to purchase some good 
nourishment, and keep some silver and copper coin 
for future need; but he had feared being taken for 
a thief and cast into prison again, for the thorns had 
torn his raiment and his sandals had long since 
dropped from his feet. He had thought that his 
misery must move even the hard-hearted to pity, so 
he had knocked at a door and begged, bitter as it 
had been to him. However, he got nothing from the 
peasant but a scornful admonition that such a strong 
young fellow as he might work for his living, and 
leave begging to the weak and old. A second had 
threatened him with a thrashing; however, when he 
had gone some way further, feeling very crestfallen, 
a young woman, who had seen him at the niggard's 
door, came after him and put a cake of bread with 
a few dates into his hand, hastily telling him that 
the village had been heavily taxed in the course of 
Pharaoh's progress, or she would have given him 
something better. No banquet had ever before 
tasted as sweet to him as this unlooked for gift, which 
he ate by the next well; but he did not confess that 
it had been embittered by the doubt as to whether 
he should obey Joshua's counsel and return to his 
own people, or follow his heart's desire which drew 
him to her. He had started again, still undecided; 
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but fate semeed to have taken the matter into her 
own hands. After he had walked on about half an 
hour longer on reaching the edge of the desert, he 
had come upon a youth of about his own age, sitting 
by the wayside and moaning as he held one of his 
feet in both hands. He had gone up to him at his 
call, and to his surprise had recognised him as 
Homecht’s runner and messenger with whom he had 
often spoken. 

“Apoo! our nimble Nubian!” interrupted the 
lady; and Ephraim went on to tell her that this mes- 
senger had been sent to carry a letter to Prince 
Siptah in all haste, and the swift footed lad, who 
was wont to outrun his master’s horses, would have 
flown like an arrow and have reached his destination 
in two hours, if he had not trodden on a fragment 
of broken glass — a bottle crushed by some chariot 
wheel — and the cut was dreadfully deep. 

“And you helped him?” asked Kasana. 

“Could 1 do otherwise?” was the answer. “He 
had half bled to death already and was as pale as 
a sheet. So I carried him to the nearest canal and 
washed his gaping wound, and applied some oint- 
ment he had with him.” 

“I put it in his pocket a year ago, in a small 
pot,” said the nurse, who, being easily moved, was 
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wiping her eyes: and Ephraim confirmed the fact, 
for Apoo had mentioned it with gratitude. Then he 
went on: 

“I tore my tunic into strips and bound his foot 
up as best I might. But he urged me all the while 
to make haste, and held out the token and the note 
which his master had entrusted to him, and knowing 
nothing of the misfortunes which had befallen me, 
he charged me to carry the letter to the Prince in 
his stead. Oh! how gladly I undertook to do so, 
and the second hour was not ended when I reached 
the camp. The letter is in the Prince’s hands, and 
here am I, and I can see by your face that you 
are well pleased. As for me — So happy as I 
am to sit here at your feet and gaze up at you, so 
thankful as I am to you for having listened to me 
so patiently, surely, no one ever was in this world! 
And if they put me in chains I will bear it quietly 
if only you remain kind. My woes have been so 
many; I have neither father nor mother — nor any 
one to love me, only you. — I love none but you, 
and you will not repel me, will you?" 

He spoke the last words like one in a frenzy. 
Carried away by his passion, incapable, after the 
terrible strain of the last days and hours, of governing 
the overwhelming storm of his feelings, the lad 
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sobbed aloud. He was scarcely past childhood yet, 
he had only himself to trust to, he had been torn 
and severed irom all that had ever upheld and 
controlled him, and, like a young bird taking refuge 
under its mother’s wings, he hid his face in Kasana’s 
lap, weeping violently. 

Deep compassion came over the tender hearted 
young woman, and her eyes too were moist. She 
gently laid her hand on his hair; and as she felt 
the shudder which ran through the boy’s whole 
frame, she raised his head in both hands, kissed 
his forehead and cheeks, and smiling through tears, 
as she looked into his face, said: 

“You poor, foolish boy! why should I not be 
kind to you, or repel, you? Your uncle is the man 
dearest to me in the world, and you are as a son 
to him. To serve him and you 1 have already con- 
sented to do that which I had always utterly loathed 
and refused. But now, come what may, and what- 
ever others may think or say of me, I will not care, 
if only 1 can succeed in doing that for which I will 
give my life and all I hold most dear. — Only wait, 
poor vehement boy,” and again she kissed his 
cheeks, “I will smooth the way for you too! Now, 
enough of this.” 

She spoke firmly, and the words were enough 
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to check the excited lad’s words. But, suddenly, 
she sprang up, crying in terrified haste: “Fly, fly, 
begone instantly!” 

A man’s footstep approaching the tent, and a 
warning word from the waiting woman had brought 
the brief command to Kasana’s lips, and Ephraim’s 
keen ear told him what had roused her fears, and 
drove him forthwith into the dark chamber, whence 
he could satisfy himself that a moment’s hesitation 
would have betrayed him. The curtain of the tent 
was lifted and a man walked straight through the 
anteroom to the lighted apartment where Kasana — 
for that too he could hear — greeted some new guest 
only too warmly, and as though surprised at his 
coming so late. 

The waiting woman snatched up her own mantle 
to throw over the lad’s bare shoulders, and she 
whispered to him: “Linger near the tent sometime 
before sunrise, but do not come in till I call you if 
you love your life. You have neither father nor 
mother, and my child Kasana — a loving heart is 
hers, a heart of gold — she is the best of all that is 
good; but whether she is fit to guide a foolish scape- 
grace who bums for her like dry straw, is quite an- 
other matter. As I listened to your story, I thought 
of many things, and as I mean well by you, I will 
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tell you something: You have an uncle who is the 
noblest of men — I know what men are, and so far 
my Kasana is right. Do his bidding. It will be 
for your good. Obey him ! And if his orders take 
you far from here and from Kasana, so much the 
better for you. We walk in dangerous places, and 
if it were not for Hosea’s sake, I should have done 
everything in my power to hold her back. But for 
him — well, I am an old woman, but for that man, 
even I would go through fire and water. I grieve 
more than I can say for that pure sweet child, and 
for you, who are so like what my own son was; but 
I say once more, obey your uncle, boy, or you will 
come to an evil end, and that would be a pity in- 
deed.” 

Then, without waiting for a reply, she pushed 
him towards one of the openings in the canvas wall 
of the tent, and waited till Ephraim had wriggled 
out. Then she dried her eyes and went back into 
the lighted room as though by chance; but Kasana 
and hex belated visitor had matters to discuss which 
allowed of no witness, and her “dear child” only 
suffered her to light her own little lamp at the three 
armed candelabrum, and then sent her to bed. 

She submitted ; but in the darkened room, where 
her bed stood not far from her mistress’s, she lay 
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down, and then, covering her face with her hands, 
wept in silence. 

To this good soul, the world seemed to be 
turned upside down. She could not think what 
Kasana, her darling foster-child, would be at. She 
was forfeiting purity and honour to a man whom 
— as she well knew — she loathed in her soul. And 
this monstrous sacrifice she was making for Hosea, 
who though he was no doubt worthy of her love, had 
scorned it; whereas any other woman would have 
rejoiced over the punishment brought upon him by 
the avenging gods. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Ephraim crept round the tent he had quitted, 
pressing an ear against the canvas wall. He very 
cautiously undid a few of the stitches in one of the 
seams, and so could see as well as hear what was 
going on in the lady’s sitting room. The storm kept 
everyone within shelter who was not compelled by 
service to turn out, and Ephraim had the less reason 
to fear discovery because the spot where he crouched 
was in deep shade. The old nurse’s cloak was 
wrapped about him, and though a shudder again 
and again ran through his young limbs, it was bitter 
grief that caused it and anguish of soul. 

He saw Kasana’s head resting on the breast of 
a prince, a great and powerful lover, and the capri- 
cious false one did not even forbid the bold suitor 
when his lips sought hers for the kisses he desired. 
She owed no faith to Ephraim indeed, but her heart 
was his uncle’s; she preferred him above all men, 
she had declared herself ready to endure the worst 
to procure his freedom, and now he saw with his 
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own eyes that she was false and faithless, and giv- 
ing to another that which by right was Hosea’s 
alone. To Ephraim himself she had shown favour, 
— the mere crumbs which fell from Hosea’s table, 
and even that, as he confessed with a flush, was a 
robbery from his uncle; and he felt himself injured, 
wounded, and betrayed, and on fire with jealousy 
on behalf of his uncle, whom he honoured, nay, and 
loved, though he had contravened his wishes. 

And Hosea? He, like Ephraim himself, and 
like that princely personage, like everyone in short, 
must surely love her in spite of his strange demeanour 
at the way-side well; it could not possibly be other- 
wise; while she, safe from the vengeance of the 
unhappy prisoner, was abandoning herself with 
cowardly baseness to the caresses of another! 

Siptah, as he had learnt from their last meeting, 
was his uncle’s foe; for him of all men, she was 
betraying the man she loved. Through the slit in 
in the tent -cloth he could see all that went on 
within, but he closed his eyes to avoid seeing many 
things. More often, indeed, the odious spectacle 
rivetted his gaze with a mysterious spell, and then 
he longed to tear the rent wider, to fell the loathed 
foe, and speak words of stern reproof to the faith- 
less woman, in Hosea’s name. The fierce passion 
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which had possessed him was suddenly turned to 
hatred and scorn. From the happiest of human 
beings, as he had deemed himself, he had become 
the most miserable. Such a fall from the highest 
bliss to the deepest woe, none before him, he be- 
lieved, hnd ever known. The old nurse had spoken 
truly, there could be nothing in store for him at 
Kasana’s hands but misery and despair. Once he 
had started to fly, but then the bewitching sound of 
her silvery laugh fell on his ear, and a mysterious 
power held him rooted to the spot to listen a little 
longer. 

At first the rush of blood tingled so fiercely in 
his ears that he was quite incapable of following 
the dialogue within. By degrees, however, he had 
gathered the purport of whole sentences, and now 
he lost not i word that was spoken. It was indeed 
of the greatest interest, though it enabled him to 
look into an abyss which seemed to yawn at his 
feet. 

Kasana by no means yielded to her audacious 
wooer on every point, but this only drew him on to 
insist passionately on her entire surrender, body and 
soul; and what he offered in return was indeed the 
highest reward — a place as Queen at his side on 
the throne of Egypt, for which he was plotting. 

5 * 
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That much lie distinctly uttered, but all else was 
hard to follow; for the vehement lover was in haste, 
and frequently interrupted his incoherent sentences 
to assure Kasana of his unutterable devotion, or to 
mollify her, when the audacity of his pretensions 
roused her fears or her disgust. Presently lie spoke 
of the letter which Ephraim had brought, and after 
he had read it aloud and explained it to her, the 
boy perceived, with a shudder, that he himself had 
now become an accomplice in the most detestable 
of crimes. For a moment he felt prompted to 
betray the traitors and deliver them into the hands 
of the sovereign whose overthrow they were plotting. 
But he cast this idea from him, and only indulged 
in the comforting reflection — the first that had come 
to him during this dreadful experience — that he 
held Kasana and her prince in his clutch like chafers 
on a thread. This raised his spirits and restored 
his lost confidence and courage. The baser the 
schemes he now overheard, the greater and more 
surely grew his recovered sense of the value of 
truth and right. He remembered likewise an ad- 
monition of his uncle's: “Give no man, great or 
small, cause to regard you with anything but respect, 
and then you may hold your head as high as the 
proudest hero in his purple tunic and gilt breastplate ! ” 
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As he had lair trembling with fever on his bed 
in Kasana’s house he had repeated the saying many 
times, but the miseries of captivity had banished 
it from his mind; not till he found himself in the 
chamberlain's tent, when the slave had held the 
mirror that he might see himself bathed and anointed, 
had it recurred to him as a passing thought; but 
now it wholly possessed his soul. And, strangely 
enough, the royal traitor within the tent wore, in 
fact, a purple tunic and gilt armour, and looked in- 
deed a hero; but he could not hold his head high, 
for the deed he proposed could only succeed in 
twilight secrecy; it was like the work of a loath- 
some mole which turns up the earth in the darkness. 
The hateful three: Falsehood, Treachery and Perjury, 
were Siptah’s tools, and she whom he had chosen 
to be his accomplice was the woman — at the bottom 
of his soul, he was ashamed to own it — the woman 
for whose sake he had been ready to sacrifice all 
he held sacred, worthy and dear. 

These hideous things, which he had been taught 
to flee from, were but the rungs of the ladder by 
which that wicked man hoped to mount to high 
estate. Ephraim saw it all: the prince’s plot lay 
before him as an open book. 

The roll the lad had brought to the camp had 
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contained three letters. One was from the con- 
spirators in Tanis, the others from Siptah’s mother. 
She wrote that she looked for her son’s speedy return, 
and informed him that Aarsu the Syrian, the Captain 
of the foreign troops now in charge of the palace, 
and all in the women’s house, were prepared to hail 
him King. As soon as the High Priest of Amon, 
who was at the same time the Chief Judge, High 
Steward and Keeper of the Seal, should proclaim 
him, he would be King and could mount the throne 
unopposed, for the palace stood open to him. If 
Pharaoh should return, the body-guard were ready 
to take him prisoner and put him out of the way — 
as Siptah, who did not love half measures, had 
secretly commanded, though Baie had voted for his 
being kept in mild captivity. 

The only thing to be feared was the premature 
re-appearance of Seti, Menephtah’s younger son, now 
at Thebes; for now that his elder brother was dead 
he had become heir to the throne, and pigeons had 
arrived yesterday with letters announcing that he 
was on his way. Thus Siptah and the powerful 
priest who was to proclaim him must make the best 
speed they could. 

The necessary precautions had also been taken 
to prevent any possible resistance on the part of the 
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army; as soon as the Hebrews were destroyed, the 
larger portion of the troops were to be withdrawn 
forthwith into the garrisons they had left; the body- 
guard were attached to Siptah, and the rest, who 
would escort the royal party back to the capital, 
could, if P came to the worst, easily be overpowered 
by Aar&u and his mercenaries. 

“Nothing now remains for me to do,” cried the 
Prince, stretching himself with evident enjoyment, 
like a man who has successfully achieved a difficult 
undertaking, “but to make my way back to Tanis 
with Baie a few hours hence, to let myself be crowned 
and proclaimed m the Temple of Amon, and finally 
make my entry into the palace of the Pharaohs. 
The rest is all a matter of course. Seti, who is 
called the heir to the crown, is as weak a creature 
as his father, and will bend to the accomplished 
fact, to necessity and force. The Captain of the 
body-guard will take care that Menephtah never 
enters tht palace again.” 

The Prince's mother had written a second letter, 
addressed to Pharaoh himself, to justify Siptah and 
the High Priest in returning to the capital in all 
haste, without exposing the Prince to the imputa- 
tion of cowardice in leaving the army immediately 
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before a battle. Although she had never in her 
life been in better health she declared with hypo- 
critical prayers and lamentations that her hours were 
numbered, and implored the King to release her 
son and Baie forthwith from their duties, that she 
might be allowed to bless her only child before she 
died. She had many sins on her conscience, and 
none but the High Priest had it in his power to 
intercede for her for the mercy of the Gods. With- 
out his mediation she must depart in despair. This 
letter, too, the vile traitor had read, and had pro- 
nounced it a master-piece of woman's cunning, 
rubbing his hands with glee as he spoke. 

Treason, murder, dissimulation, base deceit, a 
mocking of all the most sacred feelings, everything 
foul and mean, were to be Siptah's aids to mount- 
ing the throne, and though Kasana had wrung her 
hands and shed some tears when he told her that 
Pharaoh was to be put out of the way, she grew 
calmer as the Prince represented to her that her 
own father approved of what he had decided on, to 
save Egypt from the hand of the King who was 
bringing the land to ruin. 

The letter from the Prince's mother to Pharaoh — 
the mother who was spurring on her own son to 
ruthless crime — was the last thing Ephraim stayed 
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to hear; for the young Hebrew, accustomed to re- 
gard the bond between parents and children as 
reverend and pure beyond all others, was roused by 
it to such a sudden frenzy that he raised his fist, 
and as he sprung away he muttered a word of scorn 
and abuse. Thus, he did not hear how Kasana 
made the Prince pledge his word that, if he rose to 
power, he would grant her first request. It should 
cost him neither money nor lands, and merely afford 
her the privilege of showing mercy at the dictate of 
her heart, for events were impending which must 
provoke the wrath of the gods, and she only im- 
plored to be allowed to mitigate it. 

Ephraim could not bear to see or hear more of 
this revolting scene. Now, for the first time, he 
began to understand what danger he had run of 
allowing h’uiself to be drawn into this slough, and 
becoming a lost and reprobate wretch; but surely, 
he thought, he could never have been so base, so 
abominnble as these two. Once more he remem- 
bered his uncle’s words, and he threw back his 
haughty head, and his deep chest swelled as though 
he would assure himself of his own unbroken 
strength ; and he said to himself, as he drew a deep 
breath, that he was fit for better things than being 
wasted on a bad woman, even if, like Kasana, she 
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were the fairest and most bewitching creature under 
Heaven. 

Away, Away! far from the snare which might 
have led him to murder and every kind of evil! 

Fully determined to return to his own people, he 
made his way to the entrance to the camp; but 
he had gone only a few steps when he stopped, 
and a glance at the sky showed him it was not more 
than two hours past midnight. All was still. Only 
from the pen where the King’s horses were enclosed 
he heard now and then the rattle of harness or the 
blow of a hoof. If he attempted at this hour to 
make his escape, he must certainly be detected and 
detained; prudence enjoined him to curb his im- 
patience for a little while , and as he looked about 
him, his eye fell on the chamberlain’s tent, from 
which the old slave came out to look for his master, 
who was still awaiting Siptah’s return in the prince’s 
quarters. This old man had been kind before to 
Ephraim, and he now, with friendly urgency, bid 
him enter the tent and rest, for, said he, youth re- 
quires sleep. Ephraim accepted the well-meant in- 
vitation, for he now began to feel how badly his 
feet ached; hardly had he stretched himself on the 
mat — the old slave had spread his own for him — 
when he felt as if his limbs were dropping off; how- 
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ever, he thought he should here have time and peace 
for reflect on. 

He began Dy thinking of the future and his 
uncle’s injunctions. That he must forthwith rejoin 
his people was quite clear, and if they escaped alive 
from Pharaoh’s host, let the rest do what they would, 
his first duty would be to collect his herdsmen, his 
servants, and his younger friends, and hasten at 
their head to the mines, to strike off Hosea’s chains 
and conduct him home to his old father and his 
people who needed him so sorely. He fancied he 
could see himself with his sling at his girdle and a 
battle-axe in his hand marching on in front of the 
rest, when sleep overpowered him, and wrapped the 
weary youth in oblivion so deep and sweet that 
not even a dream approached his pillow, and the 
old slave had to shake him in order to rouse him at 
daybreak. 

The camp was already astir; tents were being 
taken down, asses and ox-carts loaded, horses 
combed and shod, chariots cleaned, weapons and 
vessels polished and the first meal of the day dis- 
tributed and eaten. Meanwhile trumpet calls rung 
out on one hand, words of command on the other, and 
from the eastern side of the camp rose the chant of 
priests devoutly greeting the newborn god of day. 
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Active servants now brought out a gilt chariot in 
front of the splendid purple tent next to Kasana’s, 
and another not less splendid followed. Prince 
Siptah and the High Priest had received permission 
from Pharaoh to return to Tanis, at the desire of 
a dying woman. Shortly after Ephraim took leave 
of the friendly slave, charging him to return the cloak 
to Kasana’s nurse, and to tell her that the mes- 
senger had followed her advice and his uncle’s. 
Then he set forth on his journey. 

He got out of the precincts of the Egyptian tents 
without let or hindrance, and when he found him- 
self out in the desert he uttered the cry by which 
he was wont to collect his shepherds in the pastures. 
The call rang out across the wide plains, startling a 
sparrow-hawk which was spying the distance from 
the top of a rock, and as the bird soared up the 
lad felt as though, if he spread out his arms, wings 
must sprout strong enough to bear him too through 
the air. Never had he felt so strong and agile, so 
light and free; and if the priest could at this mo- 
ment have asked him whether he would become a 
captain over thousands in Pharaoh’s army, he would 
certainly have answered as he had done by Nun’s 
ruined dwelling, that he asked no better lot than 
that of a shepherd, free to govern his herds and 
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servants. He was an orphan, but yet he had 
his people to whom he belonged, and where they 
were was his home. Like a traveller who, after long 
journeying, finds himself near home, he now hastened 
his steps. 

He had arrived at Tanis on the night of the 
new moon, and the full disk which he now saw 
paling in the dawn was the same as he had then 
gazed on; but he felt as though years had elapsed 
between his leave-taking of Miriam and this day, for 
indeed a whole lifetime of new experiences had been 
crowded into these few days. He had come forth 
as a boy; he was returning a man to his own folk, 
and, thanks to the events of this one dreadful night, 
he was the same as he had ever been and could 
look boldly in the face of each one whom he loved 
and looked ..p to with reverence. 

Nay, more. He would show the man whom he 
held high above all others, that he, Ephraim, might 
carry his head erect. He would repay Joshua for 
what he had done for him by being content to re- 
main in bonds and fetters in order that his nephew 
might flee away as free as a bird. 

He had walked above an hour when he came to 
a ruined w T atch-tower. He climbed up it, and from 
thence he descried at a great distance, on the hither 
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side of the hill of Baal Zephon which he had long 
seen towering above the horizon, the gleaming waters 
of the Northern arm of the Red Sea. The storm 
was lulled, still he could see from the swaying of 
the emerald surface that the sea was not yet calm, 
and a few black piles of cloud on the sky which 
just now had been so clear, seemed to threaten a 
gathering storm again. He looked about him on all 
sides, wondering what the leaders of the people 
could be thinking of if indeed, as Siptah had told 
Kasana, they purposed to encamp between Piha- 
hiroth, of which he now saw the tents and huts 
close before him on the shore of the canal of Seti, 
and the hill of Baal Zephon. 

Had Siptah spoken falsely? No indeed! the 
base traitor had this once departed from his habits; 
between the village and the lake, where the wind 
was whirling thin pillars of smoke, his sharp eyes 
descried a multitude of white objects looking like a 
distant flock of sheep, and among and around them 
a strange stir and bustle on the sand. This was the 
camp of the Israelites. 

How small the space appeared which parted 
him from them! But the nearer they seemed the 
greater was his anxiety, as he reflected that this vast 
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multitude, with their women and children, their herds 
and tents, could never escape the mighty host which 
in a few hours must inevitably fall upon them. His 
heart swelled within him as he looked further afield; 
for neither to the East, where stretched a broad 
pool of water, nor to the South, where the waves of 
the Red Sea were surging, nor to the North, whence 
Pharaoh's army was marching down on them, was 
there any way to fly. To the west lay the desert of 
Etham, and if the wanderers turned thitherward they 
would soon be on Egyptian soil and the exodus 
would have been in vain. There was nothing for it 
but to give battle; and as he thought of it his blood 
ran cold, for he well knew the ill-armed, undis- 
ciplined forces of the Hebrews, half wild and re- 
fractory, half cowardly and contemptible, and he had 
seen the ^tarch past of the numberless and well- 
equipped Egyptian army with its strong force of foot 
soldiers and splendid war-chariots. 

He now thought, as his uncle had thought, that 
the Hebrews were doomed to certain destruction, 
unless the God of their fathers should save them. 
Miriam had indeed many a time and again, just be- 
fore his departure, praised that Almighty Lord and 
His glory with flashing eyes and inspired words; 
that God who had chosen his people above all other 
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people. The words of the prophetess had filled his 
childish soul with vague terrors of this God’s im- 
measurable greatness and awful wrath. He had 
found it easier to uplift his spirit to the Sun -God 
when his teacher, a kind and genial Egyptian priest, 
had led him into the temple at Pithom. As he grew 
older he had entirely ceased to feel the need of 
turning to any god in prayer, for he craved nothing; 
and while other boys were still obedient to their 
parents’ will, the shepherds, who knew full well that he 
was the owner of the flocks they tended, had called 
him their lord, and, at first in jest but then in 
earnest, had done him service as their master. Thus 
his independence had been early fostered and he 
had grown to be but a wrong-headed lad. Healthy 
and strong, looked up to by men older than himself, 
he was wholly self-sufficient, and felt that others de- 
pended on him; and as there was nothing he liked 
so little as asking anything of any one great or small, 
it misliked him to pray even to a God who was so 
far and so high above him. But at this moment, 
when the fearful fate impending over his people 
weighed so heavily on his heart, a sense came upon 
him that only this Great and Mighty God could 
deliver them out of their fearful and pressing peril, 
that none could withstand this vast host but only 
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|He in whose power it lay to break the heavens and 
(the earth in pieces. 

And what was he that the Most High, whom 
Miriam and Hosea had described as of such Majesty, 
should care for him? But his people were many 
thousands, and God had not scorned to make them 
His own and to promise them great things. They 
were standing on the verge of destruction, and he, 
fresh from the enemy’s camp, was perchance the 
only soul who understood how great was their 
peril. 

A conviction suddenly came over him that it 
was he therefore, above all others, whose task it 
must be to warn the God of his fathers of the great 
danger which threatened His people, and to beseech 
him to save them. He, caring for the whole heaven 
and earth, me sun and the stars, had perhaps for- 
gotten them. The lad was still standing on the top 
of the ruined tower, and from thence he uplifted his 
arms and face to Heaven. 

To the north he saw the dark clouds which he 
had observed rising over the blue sky, suddenly part 
and rjV i asunder on either hand. The wind which 
hadjjued away after sunrise, now gained force and 
swiftness, and soon rose to a storm again. It swept 
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across the isthmus in gusts which succeeded each 
other with increasing rapidity, carrying before it 
dense pillars of yellow sand. 

He must cry aloud, very loud, if He whom he 
entreated was to hear him in high Heaven, and 
with all the strength of his young lungs he shouted 
against the storm: — 

“ Adonai, Adonai! Thou whose name is Jehovah, 
Thou Great God of my fathers, hearken unto me, 
Ephraim, who am but young and of no account, and 
whom, inasmuch as I am but nought, Thou hast 
not remembered. For myself I ask not, but the 
people whom thou hast called Thine are in great 
straits. They have left their safe dwelling and good 
pastures by reason that Thou hast promised them a 
better and a fairer land, and that they trusted in 
Thee and in Thy word. And now the host of 
Pharaoh is drawing near, and it is so great that our 
people can never withstand it. Believe me, it is so, 
Eli, my Lord. For I have seen it and have been 
in the midst of it, and as surely as I stand here I 
know that the Egyptians are too many for thy 
people. Pharaoh’s host will trample them under 
foot as the hoof of the ox tramples the grain on 
the threshing floor. And my nation, who are Thy 
people, are encamped in a place where the warriors 
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of Pharaoh can cut them off from all sides, so that 
there is no way left them by which they may escape; 
not one, for I have seen it from this spot. Hear 
me, O Adonai! But canst thou hear my cry, O Lord, 
in such a«storm? Yea, surely Thou canst, for Thou 
art Almighty, and if Thou hear me and understand, 
Thou mayst, if Thou wilt, behold with Thine own 
eyes that I speak truth. Then remember, O Lord, 
and fulfill the promise Thou hast made to Thy 
people by the mouth of Thy servant Moses. 

“I have seen treason among the Egyptians, and 
murder and base cunning, and their doings have 
filled me, who am but a simple lad, with rage and 
horror. And how shouldst Thou from whom all 
good things come, and whom Miriam names as 
Truth itself, deal with us even as those accursed 
ones do, and break Thy word and promise to Thy 
people who trust in Thee? J know, O Lord most 
High, that, this is far from Thee, and perhaps it is 
sin only to think of it. Hear me, Adonai! Behold 
and look to the north upon the hosts of Egypt, 
which by this hour are leaving their camp and mov- 
ing on; look to the south upon the peril of Thy 
people and how that they have no way of escape, 
and save and deliver them by the help of Thy 
might and great wisdom; for Thou hast promised 
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them a new land, and if they are utterly cut off 
how may they reach it?” 

Thus he ended his guileless, untutored prayer, 
but it flowed from the depths of his heart. 

Then he sprang away from the heap of ruins 
with wide leaps, across the desert at his feet, and 
ran on towards the south as swiftly as though he 
were again fleeing from captivity. He felt the rushing 
blast from the north-east driving him on, and 
thought how it would hasten the advance of Pharaoh's 
foot soldiers. The leaders of his people did not 
know perhaps how vast was the host which threatened 
them, and underestimated the danger of their posi- 
tion. He had seen it and could give them the 
fullest information. But he must hasten, fly, and he 
felt as though in this race before the storm his feet 
had really got wings. 

He had soon reached the village of Pihahiroth, 
and as he fled through it without pausing for 
an instant, he perceived that man and beast had 
deserted the tents and dwellings. The inhabitants 
had no doubt found a place of refuge for them- 
selves and their belongings, from the coming army or 
from the emigrant Hebrews. As he went on, the 
clouds grew darker, though rarely indeed was the 
sky overcast here at midday; and the wilder blew 
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the storm. His thick hair flew about his hot head, 
his breath came hard; still, on he sped, he felt as if 
his feet scarcely touched the ground at all. 

As he got nearer to the sea the blast howled 
and shrieked, the waves, lashed to fury, beat in 
thunder on the rocks at the foot of the hill of Baal- 
Zephon. Now, within a short hour after leaving 
the ruins, he had reached the first tents of the en- 
campment, and the familiar cry of “Unclean”, “Un- 
clean”, as well as the mourning garb of the people 
whose disfigured faces looked out from the wreck of 
the tents beaten down by the wind, told him that he 
had come upon the lepers ; quarters, placed by Moses 
outside the camp. Still, he was in such haste that 
he did not make a circuit, but ran straight on at his 
utmost speed. Nor did he pause till a tall palm 
tree, uprooted by the blast, came to the ground so 
close to him that its tuft of leaves swept him as 
it fell. 

At last he was among the tents and penfolds of 
his own people, and many of these had likewise 
been overturned. 

He enquired of the first man he recognised for 
Nun, the father of Joshua and of his deceased mother. 
He had gone to the seashore with Moses and the 
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Elders of the people, and Ephraim followed him 
thither, the moist salt air refreshing him and cooling 
his brow. Yet he might not immediately speak with 
him, so he collected his thoughts and recovered his 
breath, while he watched the Elders who were in 
discussion with a party of gaily -clad Phoenician 
boatmen. 

He, being so much younger, was forbidden to 
disturb the venerable leaders of the people in their 
council, which evidently had reference to the sea, 
for the Hebrews were pointing to the head of the 
bay, and the Phoenicians waved their hands now 
towards the mountain and now to the sea, or the 
sky, or the north, whence came the still increasing 
storm. 

A jutting wall sheltered the party of Elders from 
the hurricane, and yet they had great difficulty in 
keeping their feet, with the help of their staves and 
the stone-work behind them. 

At last the discussion came to an end; the lad 
saw the gigantically tall figure of Moses slowly and 
majestically go down to the edge of the sea with 
some other leaders of the Hebrews, while Nun, sup- 
ported by one of his herdsmen, toiled back to the 
camp against the wind with what speed he might. 
He wore a mourning robe, and whereas the others 
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looked glad and hopeful as they parted, his hand- 
some face, with its crown and beard of white hair, 
wore a look of crushing and heartbreaking grief. 
When Ephraim spoke his name, he raised his bent 
head and seeing the lad before him, tottered back- 
wards with surprise and misgiving, clinging tightly 
to the stalwart arm which upheld him. News had 
been sent to him of his son’s and his grandson’s 
terrible fate, from the freed slaves he had left behind 
him in Tanis. The old man had rent his garments, 
had strewn ashes on his head and put on mourning 
raiment, and broken his heart for his beloved and 
noble son and his promising young grandson! 

Now Ephraim was before him in the flesh; and 
when he had laid his hand on the lad’s shoulder and 
kissed him again and again, he enquired whether his 
son too was still in the land of the living, and remem- 
bered him and his people. As soon a:> the youth 
had assured him that he did, Nun laid his arm 
across his shoulders that he, his own flesh and blood 
and no stranger, might shield him from the violence 
of the storm. 

He had a solemn and imperative duty to per- 
form, from which no man might hinder him, but 
when the eager youth shouted in his ear above the 
roar of the hurricane, as they went back to the 
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camp, that he meant to gather together his shep- 
herds and the young men of his tribe to rescue 
Hosea who was now called Joshua, the patriarch’s 
vehement vigour was stirred, and clasping his grand- 
son to his heart, he exclaimed that, old as he was, 
yet was he not too old to wield an axe and go forth 
with the young ones to deliver his son. And his eyes 
flashed through tears, while, with the arm that was 
free, he appealed to Heaven crying:- 

“ The God of my fathers in whom I have learned 
to trust watches over the faithful! — Do you see the 
sand over there at the head of the bay, the seaweed 
and the shells? Only an hour ago that was covered 
by water, foaming waves were dancing over the spot. 
That, boy, is the way deliverance lies; if this wind 
holds, the tide will ebb further still, so the Phoenician 
seamen assure us. Their god of the north wind, 
they say, is favourable to us, and their youths have 
lighted a fire to the God up there on the heights of 
Baal-Zephon. But we know that it is another God who 
hath opened a way for us into the desert. We were 
in sore straits, my son.” 

“Yes, Grandfather,” cried the boy. “You were as 
a lion in a pitfall, and the Egyptian host is mighty 
and unconquerable; every man of that host have I 
seen march past from the first even to the last. I 
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flew as fast as my feet might bear me to tell you 
all how many heavy troops, archers, horses and 
chariots — ” 

“We know it, we know it!” interrupted the old 
man. “But here we are!” and he pointed to a tent 
completely blown in which some serving men were 
endeavouring to prop up, and close to it sat a very 
old Hebrew in a litter, Elishama, the father of Nun, 
wrapped in many robes. 

Nun eagerly spoke a few words to him and led 
Ephraim forward. And then, while the lad fell on 
his great-grandfather’s neck to be caressed and em- 
braced, Nun spoke with quite youthful spirit to the 
herdsmen and servants: — 

“Let the tent fall, men! The storm has only 
done your task for you! Wrap the canvas about 
the poles, load the carts and beasts. Hasten now, 
you Gad, Samma, Jacob; help the others. The 
hour of our departing is at hand. Each man make 
haste to harness the beasts, saddle and load the 
asses with all speed. The Lord hath opened a way 
for us. In the name of the Lord, and by the com- 
mands of Moses, each must make ready for depart- 
ing. Every man keep to the old order. We march 
first at the head of the host; then come the other 
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tribes, and after them the strangers; last of all the 
lepers and unclean. Rejoice all ye people, for our 
God is working a great wonder and making the sea 
dry land for us, his chosen people. Give thanks to 
Him while you labour, and entreat Him from the 
bottom of your hearts, that He will ever protect us. 
He who would not perish at the edge of the sword 
or be crushed under the wheels of Pharaoh’s chariots, 
let him put forth his strength and forget to rest. We 
shall find rest as soon as we have escaped from this 
peril. Give me the tent cloth; I will roll it up my- 
self. And do your part, boy. See the children of 
Manasseh yonder, they are packing and loading! 
Well done, Ephraim, you know how to use your 
hands! But there is yet much to be done. And 
my old head forgets. So much has come upon me 
at once! — Here, Raphu, you have swift legs; I 
took it upon me to give warning in the camp of 
the strangers. Hasten to them and bid them speed 
their departing, that they be not too far behind the 
people of Israel. Time is precious! O Lord our 
God, shelter thy people with thy protecting hand 
and drive the waters further and further back with 
the storm which is thy mighty breath ! — The Almighty 
and All-knowing God, who sees into our hearts, shall 
hear That is too heavy a burthen for you, Ephraim, 
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you will hurt yourself — No! the boy is a strong boy. 
Do as he does, and ye of Succoth, rejoice in the 
strength of your young master!” 

The last words were addressed to Ephraim's 
shepherds, serving-men and women, most of whom 
had greeted him in the midst of their toil, had 
kissed his hand or his arm, and been glad at his 
home-coming. They were packing and loading, 
folding and fitting, and getting the beasts together 
which had been scared by the storm, with many 
blows and much outcry. 

The men of Succoth were zealous to imitate their 
young master, those from Tanis to serve their master's 
grandson; the other herd-owners and humbler folk 
of the tribe of Ephraim, whose tents had clustered 
round that of Nun, their Elder, were all no less 
eager; and yet it was some hours before all the 
tents, the house-gear and the victuals for man and 
beast had found a place in the carts or on the 
beasts of burden, and the old, the sick, and the 
feeble were laid in litters and chariots once more. 

The wild wind now and then brought up the 
sound of Moses' deep voice, or Aaron's lighter tones, 
to the spot where the Ephraimites were busy. 
Neither they nor the sons of Judah needed this to 
spur them; for Hur and Nahshon commanded these 
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last, and by the side of Hur stood Miriam, his newly 
wedded wife. With the other tribes and the strangers 
it was otherwise; and the stiff-necked and cowardly 
conduct of their leaders had resulted in much misery 
and confusion. 
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CHAPTER V. 

It had been found to be impossible to break 
through the frontier lines of Etham and follow the 
nearest road to Palestine in a north-easterly direc- 
tion; and the second plan proposed by Moses — that 
they should march round Migdol of the South, had 
likewise failed, for spies had reported that the gar- 
rison there had been strongly reinforced. Hereupon 
the multitude had assembled round the man of God 
and had declared that sooner would they return 
home with all their families, and appeal to Pharaoh's 
mercy, than suffer themselves, their wives and their 
children, to be butchered. 

For many days it had been necessary to keep 
them back, but when fresh messengers brought word 
that Pharaoh was coming down on them with a 
mighty host, the time seemed to be at hand when 
the Hebrews, who were now in the greatest peril, 
must be urged to force their way onward. Moses 
had exerted the full weight of his commanding in- 
dividuality, and Aaron all the powers of his per- 
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suasive eloquence, while old Nun and Hur had 
striven to infuse some of their own fiery spirit into 
the rest. But the terrifying tidings had broken the 
last remnant of courage and faith in most of the 
people, and they had already determined to send 
word to Pharaoh of their repentance; but the mes- 
senger whom they had despatched turned back de- 
claring that the approaching army had orders not 
to spare a single Hebrew, but to teach even those 
who should pray for mercy, at the point of the 
sword, how Pharaoh would punish those who, by 
their magic arts, had brought death and misery on 
so many Egyptians. Thus had they learned too 
late that their return would lead them to destruction 
no less surely than a bold advance. But when, on 
this, the fighting men, led by Kur and Nun, had 
proceeded almost as far as Migdol of the South, 
they had turned and fled at the loud blast of the 
Egyptian trumpets; and by the time they returned 
to the camp, weary, dispirited and wroth, fresh and 
exaggerated reports of the might of Pharaoh’s host 
had been brought to the Hebrews, and mortal fear 
and despair had fallen on even the bravest Ex- 
hortation was cast to the winds; threats were laughed 
to scorn; and the rebellious multitude had forced 
their leaders onward till they had reached the shores 
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of the Red Sea, and its deep green waters com- 
pelled them to give up all further flight to the 
southward. So die people had encamped between 
Pihahiroth and Baal-Zephon, and here, once more, 
their chief had called upon them in the name of 
the God of their fathers. In the face of certain 
destruction, from which no human power could save 
them, they had been brought to lift their eyes to 
Heaven again; and in the soul of Moses pity and 
sympathy had revived more strongly for the hapless 
and much tried people who had come forth at his 
bidding. During the past night he had gone up 
into the mountain of Baal-Zephon, and there, amid 
the roaring of the storm and hissing flame of the 
lightning, he had sought and found communion with 
the Lord. And he had not wearied of laying before 
Him the evil plight of His people and beseeching 
Him lo deliver them. 

In that same hour had Miriam, the wife of Hur, 
gone down to the seashore to entreat the Lord like- 
wise under a solitary palm-tree, for still she felt her- 
self His chosen handmaid. She besought Him for 
the women and children, whose trust in Him had 
brought them to this pass. And she would fain have 
prayed for the friend of her youth who was now 
pining in fearful captivity; but as she fell on her 
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knees she could only say in a subdued and broken 
voice : 

“Forget not Thou Hosea, whom I at thy word 
named Joshua, albeit he hath been less obedient to 
thy call than Moses my brother or Hur my husband ! 
Forget not either young Ephraim, the grandson of 
thy faithful servant Nun.” 

Then she went back to her husband’s tent, a 
chief’s tent, while many a humbler man, and many 
a poor terrified woman of the people, outside their 
wretched shelter or lying on a thin mat wet with 
tears, uplifted an anxious heart to the God of their 
fathers and commended to His care those whom 
they loved best. Thus, in this night of sorest need, 
the camp was a temple, in which high and low, chief 
and mother, master and slave, nay, even the afflicted 
leper, sought and found the Lord. 

At last the morning had dawned when Ephraim 
had shouted his child-like prayer down the storm, 
and the sea was beginning to retire. 

Then, when they beheld with their own eyes the 
miracle which the Most High had wrought for his 
chosen people, the most despairing and fearful 
became so many glad and hopeful believers. Not 
among the sons of Ephraim only, but among all the 
tribes, nay, and among the strangers and unclean, 
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their newly awakened and joyful confidence moved 
each one to prepare with all his strength for future 
journeying, and for the first time the multitude as- 
sembled without strife or jealousy, without fighting, 
curses and tears. 

After sunset, Moses, staff in hand, and Aaron, 
singing and praying, led the way to the head of the 
gulf. The storm, which was raging as wildly as 
ever, had swept back the waters, and bore down the 
flames and smoke of the torches which were carried 
at the head of each tribe, from north east to south 
west. 

Next to the two great leaders, on whom every 
eye was fixed with eager anticipation, Nun marched 
with the children of Ephraim. The sea-bottom on 
which they trod was firm, damp sand, on which even 
the cattle could safely cross as on a smooth high- 
way, gently sloping towards the sea. Ephraim, who 
was regarded by his elders as the future head of his 
tribe, had, by his grandfather’s desire, undertaken to 
be careful that the train of men and beasts should 
not come to a standstill, and to this end he had 
been entrusted with a chief’s staff. The fishermen 
who dwelt in the huts which clustered at the foot of 
Baal-Zephon agreed with the Phoenician seamen in 
saying that, as soon as the moon had readied the 
Joshua, II, 7 
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zenith, the waters would rise again to their old place, 
so no delay could be allowed. The lad gloried in 
the storm, and as his hair blew about his face, and 
he fought against the wind while he hurried to and 
fro in fulfilment of his task, this felt to him as a 
foretaste of the great enterprise he had in his mind. 

Thus matters sped through the darkness which 
quickly followed on the twilight. The strong smell of 
the seaweed and fish left on dry land was pleasanter 
to the youth, who now felt himself a man indeed, 
than the sweet perfume of nard in K as ana's tent. 
Once the thought of her flashed through his mind; but 
indeed, during these times, he had had no time to 
think of her. His hands were quite full; here the 
seaweed must be cleared aside which a wave had 
left in the way; there the ram of a flock which he- 
sitated to set foot on the moist ground, must be 
seized by the horns and dragged forward, or the 
oxen and beasts of burthen driven through a pool 
they were shy of. Many times he had to lend a 
shoulder to lift a heavily laden cart of which the 
wheels had sunk in the soft sand, and when, just as 
they were starting on this strange and momentous 
journey, even on the Egyptian shore, a dispute arose 
between two herdsmen as to which should have the 
lead, he promptly settled by lot w T hich was to go 
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forward and which to follow. Two little girls were 
crying and refusing to cross a pool, while their 
mothers arms were occupied with her infant; he 
picked them up with swift decision and carried them 
across the shallow lakelet; and when a wheel came 
off one of the waggons, he immediately had it 
dragged out of the way, and by the light of the 
torches he made some of the serfs who were least 
heavily laden carry each a sack or a bale, nay and 
even pieces of the broken vehicle. He had comfort- 
ing words for weeping women and children, and if 
the flare of a torch showed him the face of some 
youth of his own age, whose aid he hoped to secure 
for liberating Joshua, he hinted to him in a few 
spirited words that he had a bold deed in prospect 
which he purposed to achieve with the help of his 
friend. 

The incense bearers, who had hitherto led the 
way, on this occasion closed the march, for the wind 
blowing from the north east would have driven the 
smoke in the face of the people. They stood on 
the Egyptian shore, and soon all the multitude had 
passed them by, excepting only the strangers and 
the lepers who came last of all. The foreigners 
were indeed a motley host, consisting of Asiatics of 
Semitic blood, who were fleeing from the forced 

7 * 
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labour and cruel punishments which were inflicted 
on them by the law of Egypt; of dealers, who had 
found buyers for their wares among the thousands 
of wanderers; and even of Shasoo shepherds who 
had been hindered from crossing the frontier on 
their return home. With these Ephraim had much 
trouble, for they refused to leave the dry land until 
the lepers had been enjoined to remain at a greater 
distance from them; but even they were brought to 
submission by Ephraim with the help of the chief of 
the tribe of Benjamin, which marched last in front 
of them; for he warned them of the prophecy of the 
Phoenicians and fishermen, that the moon as it sank 
would bring the sea back to its old bed. Finally he 
persuaded the leader of the lepers, an intelligent 
Egyptian who had been a priest, to maintain at least 
half the distance that was demanded. 

Meanwhile the tempest continued to rage with 
increasing fury; the roar and long-drawn shrieks of 
the wind, mingling with the thunder of the breakers 
and the duller moan of the surf, drowned the shouts 
of command, the wailing of the women, the bellow- 
ing and bleating of the trembling beasts and the 
whining of the dogs. Ephraim’s voice was audible 
only to those nearest to him; many torches were 
extinguished and the rest kept alight with difficulty. 
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At length, when for some short space he had been 
walking behind the last of the lepers, going slowly 
to recover his breath and get a little rest, he heard 
his name called from the rear, and turning round 
beheld an old playmate who was returning from 
spying the enemy, and who, seeing the leader’s staff 
in the lad’s hand, shouted in his ear with panting 
gasps that Pharaoh’s chariots were coming on in the 
rear of the Egyptian host. He had left them by 
Pihahiroth, and if they had not waited to let the 
other troops come up with them, they might at any 
moment overtake the fugitives. Thereupon he again, 
pressed on to reach the leaders of the multitude. 
But Ephraim stood still a moment in the middle of 
the way, with his hand held to his brow; and great 
anxiety came down on his soul. He knew full well 
that the approaching army would overrun the women 
and children whom he had just seen in all their 
pathetic terror and helplessness, as a man treads 
down a file of ants; and again all his impulses urged 
him to prayer and from the depths of his op- 
pressed heart the imploring cry went up into the 
night: 

“Eli! Eli! great God on High! Thou knowest, 
for I have told thee, and Thine all-seeing eye must 
behold in spite of the blackness of the night, how 
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sorely Thy people are beset whom thou hast pro- 
mised to lead into a new land. Remember Thy 
word, O Jehovah ! Be gracious unto us, God Almighy ! 
Our foe is upon us with irresistible might! stay his 
steps! Save us! Deliver the women and the chil- 
dren! Save us and be merciful to us!” 

As he prayed he had fixed his eyes on high and 
had espied the ruddy blaze of a fire on Baal-Zephon. 
This had been lighted by the Phoenicians to pro- 
pitiate the Baal of the northwind in favour of the 
kindred race of Hebrews, and against the hated 
Egyptian nation. 

This was friendly; but he put his trust in an- 
other God, and as he glanced again at the vaults 
of Heaven over which the black rack raced and 
gathered and divided again, and swept to and fro, 
he descried, between the parting clouds, the silver 
beam of the full moon already at its meridian. And 
fresh terror came upon him, for he remembered the 
predictions of the weather-wise seamen. If the flood 
should at this moment return to its bed, his people 
were doomed, for to the north of the gulf, where 
deep pools lay amid rocks and slimy mud there was 
no escape. If, within an hour, the waters should 
rise, the seed of Abraham would cease from the 
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face of the earth as writing on a wax tablet vanishes 
at the pressure of a warm hand. 

But was not this people, doomed to destruction, 
the same which the Lord had called to be His own? 
And could He give them into the hand of the enemy 
which was His enemy also? 

No! a thousand times no! 

And the moon which was to cause the disaster 
had but a short time since aided his flight and been 
his friend. He could only hope and believe, and 
cling to his trust in God. 

And as yet nothing was lost, not a single soul. 
If it came to die worst, the whole nation would not 
be destroyed; his own tribe which led the way, least 
of all; by this ;ime many must have reached the 
further shore, more, probably, than he thought; for 
the little bay was narrow, and even the lepers, the 
lad of the multitude, had already gone some dis- 
tance over the moist sand. 

He * ngered behind everyone to listen for the 
coming of the enemy's chariots. On the shore of 
the gulf he laid his ear to the ground; and he could 
trust the sharpness of his hearing, for in this attitude 
he had often detected the distant tramp of beasts 
that had gone astray, or, when out hunting, had 
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heard the approach of a herd of antelopes or 
gazelles. 

He, being the last, was in the greatest danger, 
but what matter for that? How gladly would he 
have given his young life to save the rest! 

Since he had carried a chiefs staff he felt that • 
he had taken upon himself the duty of watching 
over his people; so he listened and listened, till at 
last he perceived a scarce audible thrill in the earth 
and then a faint rumbling. This was the foe; this 
must be Pharaoh/ s chariots; afid how swiftly were 
the proud steeds rushing on! 

He started to his feet as though a whip had 
stung him, and flew onward to overtake the rest. 

How oppressively sultry the air had become, in 
spite of the raging gale which had extinguished so 
many of the torches! The clouds hid the moon, but 
the dancing fire on the highest peak of Baal-Zephon 
shone broader and brighter. The sparks which it 
cast up flew scurrying to westward, for the wind was 
veering to the east. No sooner did he perceive this 
than he hastened back to the youths who carried 
the censers behind the procession, and commanded 
them, in breathless haste, to refill the copper vessels, 
and take care that the vapour rose thick; for he 
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said to himself that the wind would blow it into 
the faces of the horses and make them refractory 
or stop them. JNo means seemed to him too humble, 
every moment gained was precious, and as soon as he 
had seen that the smoke from the censers was spread- 
ing in choking clouds over the track left by the ad- 
vancing multitude, he ran on again, warning the 
elders as he came up with them that Pharaoh’s 
chariots were not far behind, and that the people 
must hasten their march. Forthwith the host on 
foot, the bearers, leaders and herdsmen, collected 
their strength to proceed faster, and although the 
wind was every moment more decidedly against 
them, hindering their progress, they battled with it 
valiantly, and the fear of their pursuers doubled 
their energies. 

The lad was like a sheep-dog watching and 
driving the flock, and the chiefs of the tribes looked 
kindly on him wherever he was to be seen; and as 
he made his way among the marching host, fighting 
onwards .igainst the blast, the east wind brought a 
strange cry to his ears as the reward of his efforts. 
The nearer he came to it the louder it rose, and the 
more sure he was that it was a shout of triumph 
and gladness, the first that had been raised by 
Hebrew voices for many a long day. It revived the 
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youth like a cool draught after long thirst, and he 
could not refrain from shouting aloud and hailing 
those behind with a cry of “Saved! Saved!” 

Several of the tribes had already reached the 
eastern shore of the gulf; it was they who sent 
up the shout of joy which, with the beacon fires 
they lighted along the shore, gave the rear of the 
host fresh courage and renewed their flagging 
strength. By the light of the blaze he saw the 
majestic figure of Moses on a hillock by the shore, 
stretching out his staff towards the waters; and this 
image was stamped on his mind as on that of every 
soul present, great and small, more deeply than any 
other, and inflamed the confidence in his heart. 
This man was verily the friend of God, and so long 
as he should hold lip his staff the waves were spell* 
bound, and the Lord by his servant forbade them 
to return! 

Ephraim need no more appeal to the Most High; 
this was in the hands of His great and sublime 
servant. But his own lesser duty of urging on one 
and another to the goal, he still must fulfil. 

Back he flew to the lepers and the incense 
bearers, and to each division he shouted aloud 
“ Saved ! Saved ! Hasten forward ! The rod of Moses 
holds the waters back ! Many have reached the 
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shore! Praise the Lord! Forward! forward! and 
you too may join the song! Fix your eyes on those 
two red fires! They were kindled by those who are 
delivered; between them stands the servant of the 
Lord uplifting his staff.” 

Then he again laid his ear to the ground, kneel- 
ing on the wet sand, and he heard quite near the 
rattle of wheels and the heavy tramp of horses. 
But even while he listened the sound gradually 
ceased, and he heard nothing but the howling of 
the storm and the ominous beating of the wild 
waves, or a cry now and then borne down on the 
east wind. 

The chariots had reached the shore of the dry 
bed of the gulf, and paused some little while, 
hesitating before they started on so perilous a pas- 
sage; then suddenly the Egyptian war cry rang out, 
and again he heard the rolling wheels. It came on 
more slowly than before, but yet faster than the 
Israelites could march. 

For the Egyptians too the way lay open; but, 
though his people had but a small start, he need 
no longer fear for them; all was not lost; those who 
had reached the shore could scatter themselves 
during the night among the mountain solitudes, and 
ensconce themselves in spots where no chariot could 
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pursue them. Moses knew the land in which he 
had long dwelt as a fugitive. The only thing was 
to warn him of the approach of the foe. So he 
charged a comrade of the trihe of Benjamin with 
the message, for the distance w r as no longer very 
great, while he staid behind to watch the coming of 
the host. Without stooping to listen, and in spite 
of the gale which blew the sound from him, he 
could already hear the clatter of the chariots and 
neighing of the horses. The lepers, however, who 
likewise heard the noise, bewailed and wept, fancy- 
ing themsehes already trodden under foot or swal- 
lowed by the cold dark waters; for the w'ay was 
fast shrinking, and the sea was greedy to recover 
the ground it had abandoned. Man and beast 
were forced to march in a narrower file, and while 
the hurrying troops packed closer and closer they 
also stretc hed out longer, and precious moments were 
lost. 7'hose who walked on the right hand side 
w r ere wading through the encroaching weaves, in 
haste and terror, for already behind them they 
could hear in the distance the Egyptian w r ords of 
command. 

But the enemy w r as evidently delayed, and 
Ephraim easily understood what caused their di- 
minished speed. The ground grew softer at every 
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step, and the narrow wheels of the war-chariots must 
sink deep in it, even to the axles. 

Under cover of the darkness he crept back as 
near as he dared to the pursuing host, and he could 
hear now an oath and now an angry order to use 
the lash more freely; and at last one driver saying 
to his neighbour: 

“What cursed folly! If they had suffered us to 
set o\t before noon instead of waiting till the omens 
had been read and Annas solemnly installed in the 
place of Baie, it would have been an easy matter 

enough, and we should have trapped them like a 

covey of quails. The High Priest has shown bis 
valour on the field before this, and now he gives up 
the leadership because a dying woman has touched 
I us heart!” 

“Siptah's Mother!” another put in. “Still you 
are right; twenty princesses ought not to have 
turned him away from his duty* to us. If he had 
staid by us we should not have had to flay our 

jades alive, and at an hour too when any prudent 

Captain leaves his men to rest by the camp-fires 
over their supper and their game of draughts. — Go 
to the horses' heads, man! we are sunk in the sand 
again ! ” 

Thereupon a loud outcry arose behind the fore- 
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most chariot, and Ephraim could hear another voice 
exclaiming: 

“Get on there, if the horses die for it!” 

“If retreat were possible,” said the chief Cap- 
tain of the war chariots, a relative of Pharaoh’s, 
“even now I would turn about. But as it is we 
should all tumble over each other. Go forward, 
cost what it may. We are close on their heels — 
Plait! Halt! Curses on that pungent smoke! Ah! 
wait, only wait, you dogs! As soon as the road 
opens out a little we will get round you, and may 
the gods shorten my life by a day for every soul I 
leave alive; — Another torch out. 1 cannot see my 
hand before my face. A beggar’s stick would be 
more to the purpose than a commander’s staff.” 

“And a gallow’s rope about our necks instead 
of a gold chain,” cried another. “If only the moon 
would come out! It was because the horoscope 
promised that it would shine full from evening till 
dawn that 1 voted for the late march, turning night 
into day. If only it were not so dark I ” 

But the sentence remained unfinished, for a blast, 
rushing down from the south eastern gorges of Baal- 
Zephon like a roaring beast of prey, swept over the 
speakers, and a rolling wave wetted Ephraim 
through and through. He shook back his hair and 
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dried his eyes as he recovered his breath; but be- 
hind a loud cry of terror went up from the Egyptians, 
for the surge that had but drenched him had swept 
the foremost chariot into the sea. At this the lad began 
to be alarmed for his people, and he flew forward; 
but as he started a flash of lightning showed him 
the gulf, the mountain, and the shore. The thunder 
did not immediately follow, but the storm soon 
came nearer; the lightnings, instead of cutting zig- 
zag across the sky, flared in broad sheets through 
the darkness, and before they died out, the deafen- 
ing crack of the thunder echoed among the bare 
crags of the mountain-cliffs and rolled in deep angry 
waves of sound to the shore and the head of the 
bay. Sea and land, man and beast, all was flooded 
with the dazzling glare each time the destroying 
clouds discharged their bolts; the surging waves and 
the air above them gleamed in sulphurous yellow, 
through which the lightning blazed as through an 
olive-tinted glass wall. 

Now too Ephraim thought he discerned that the 
heaviest clouds were coming up from the south and 
not from the north ; and presently, by the lightning’s 
gleam, he saw that behind him here a refractory 
team were plunging into the waves, there one 
chariot was overturning another, and beyond these 
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again several were locked together to the destruc- 
tion of the drivers and the men at arms, while they 
checked the progress of those which followed. 

Still, on the whole, the enemy was advancing, 
and the space dividing the fugitives from the pur- 
suers grew no wider. However, the confusion that 
prevailed among the Egyptians was by this time so 
great that the cries of terror of the fighting men 
and the encouraging shouts of the drivers waxed 
louder and louder, in the intervals between the 
maddening roar of the thunder. But, bbck as were 
the storm-clouds to the south, fiercely as the wind 
raged, the darkened heavens shed no water; and 
though the pilgrims were wet, it was not with rain, 
but with the splashing waves which dashed higher 
and higher every moment, washing up further and 
further over the dry sand in the bay. The path 
was narrowing, the passing of the multitude was at 
an end. The blaze of the heavens still guided the 
frightened rear to the hoped-for goal, reminding 
them that there stood Moses with the staff lent him 
by God. Every step brought them nearer. 

Presently a shout of triumph proclaimed that 
the tribe of Benjamin had reached the shore, though 
they waded through the foaming fringe of waters for 
some little distance. It had cost them unheard-of 
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efforts to save the cattle from the rising tide, to drag 
on the loaded carls, and keep the flocks together; 
but now they all stood in safety on dry land. Only 
the strangers and lepers remained to be rescued. 
The lepers, indeed, had not flocks nor herds; but 
the strangers had many, and the storm so terrified 
the people, as well as the cattle, that they dared 
not plunge into the water, which was not ancle deep. 
Ephraim however reached the land and called to 
the herdsmen from the shore 10 follow where he 
had passed, and under his guidance they drove the 
herds forward. This was successful; the last man, 
and last herd of cattle reached the land of safety 
under the raving storm amid loud shouts of joy. 
'Hie lepers were forced to wade through waves up 
10 their knees and even to their girdles, and before 
they had landed the gates of Heaven were opened 
and Hie rain fell in torrents. But they too were 
safe; and though many a mother who had been car- 
rying her little one in her arms or on her shoulder, 
fell >>n her knees on the shore, though many a 
hapless wretch w r ho had been helping his sturdier 
fellow sufferers to drag a cart through the yielding 
sands, or wade through the surf with a litter on 
his back, felt his head throb with fever, still, they 
too had escaped destruction. 

Joshua, //, 
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They were to await further orders beyond a 
grove of palms which stood on some rising ground 
about a group of wells not far from the shore. The 
tribes had gone further inland to proceed on their 
way at a given signal; this was to take ihem in a 
south-easterly direction, into the mountain, where the 
inhospitable rocks prohibited any pursuit by a regular 
army or war chariots. 

Hur had gathered his men about him, and they 
stood armed with spears, slings, and short swords, 
ready to fall on the foe who might venture to set 
foot on land. Men and horses should be cut down, 
and the chariots piled into a high barrier so as to 
erect a difficult obstacle in the way of the pursuers. 
The beacons on the shore were so diligently fed 
and screened that neither the rain nor the blast 
could extinguish them. They were to light the herds 
men who were prepared to attack the chariot-men, 
and old Nun, Hur, and Ephraim stood at their head. 
But it w r as in vain that they waited for the pur- 
suers, and when the youth was the first to see by 
the glare of the beacon-fires that the way by which 
the fugitives had come was now one with the broad 
level of the sea, and that the smoke was driving to 
the north instead of the south west, — it w*as about 
the hour of the first morning watch — a shout of 
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triumph burst from his breast overflowing with thank- 
fulness and joy: 

“Look at the fames! The wind has changed; 
the sea is being carried northwards! The waves 
have swallowed up Pharaoh’s host!” 

At this there was silence for a while in the 
multitude, and then, suddenly, Nun’s loud voice was 
heard: 

a He is right, my children; vain is the strength 
of nt. m! O Lord God! How terrible and fearful 
are Thy judgments on Thy foes!” 

Here he was interrupted by a loud outcry. Out 
by the wells, where Moses, greatly exhausted, was 
leaning against a palm tree with Aaron and many 
others about him, the fact which Ephraim had first 
discerned was now observed by the rest; the glad 
and terrible tidings, incredible but true, flew from 
mouth to mouth, and each minute confirmed their 
certainty. Every eye glanced skywards; the black 
clouds were steadily sailing away to the northward. 
The rain was ceasing; instead of the angry flashes 
and the roar of thunder, a few pale gleams lighted 
up the isthmus and the northern lakes, and to the 
south the sky was clearing. At last the low moon 
looked out between the banks of cloud; its peaceful 
rays silvered the tall flanks of Baal-Zephon and the 
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shores of the gulf, now bathed once more in dashing 
waves. The raving and shrieking blast sank to a 
murmuring breeze from the south, and the waters, 
which had been as a raging monster besieging the 
rocks, now lay quivering with broken strength at the 
stony base of the mountain. 

The sea spread a shroud, dark for a time, over 
those hundreds of corpses: but the pale moon, ere 
it set, took care that the watery grave of a King 
and so many great personages should not lack a 
splendid pall. Its radiance poured down on the 
waves that hid them, decking them with a glorious 
embroidery of diamonds in silver setting. 

Whilst the east grew bright and the sky was red 
with dawn the tents were pitched; yet there was 
little time for a hasty morsel. Shortly after sunrise 
the chief called the wandering people together, and 
as soon as they had assembled at the springs, Miriam 
swung the tambourine, shook the circle of bells 
and struck the calf-skin till they sounded far and 
wide, and as she paced forth with a light step, the 
women and maidens followed her, keeping rhythmical 
time with the dance; and she sang: 

“I will sing unto the Lord, for he hath triumphed 
gloriously; the horse and his rider hath he thrown 
into the sea! 
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The Lord is my strength and song! and he is 
become my salvation; he is my God and I will 
prepare him an habitation; 

My Fathers’ God, and T will exalt him! Pharaoh’s 
chariots and his host hath lie cast into the sea— his 
chosen captains also are drowned in the Red Sea. 

The depths have covered them; they sank into 
the bottom as a stone. 

Thy right hand, O Lord, is become glorious in 
power. Thy right hand, O Lord, hath dashed in 
pieces the enemy. 

And in the greatness of thine excellency thou 
hast overthrown them that rose up against thee; 
Thou sentest forth thy wrath which consumed diem 
as stubble. 

And with the blast of thy nostrils the waters were 
gathered together; the floods stood upright as an 
heap and the depths were congealed in the heart of 
the sea. 

The enemy said I will pursue, I wili overtake, I 
will divide the spoil; my lust shall be satisfied 
upon them; I will draw my sword, my hand shall 
destroy them. 

Thou didst blow with thy wind, the sea covered 
them; they sank as lead in the mighty waters. 

Who is like unto thee, O Lord, among the gods? 
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Who is like thee, glorious in holiness, fearful 
in praises, doing wonders? 

Thou in thy mercy hast led forth the people 
which thou hast redeemed; thou hast guided them 
in thy strength unto thy holy habitation!” 

Men and women alike joined in when she re- 
peated the cry, “I will sing unto the Lord, for he 
hath triumphed gloriously, the horse and his rider 
hath he thrown into the sea.” 

This song and this solemn hour were never for- 
gotten by the Israelites, and each one was full of 
his God and of glad, thankful hope for happier 
days. 



CHAPTER VI. 


The song of praise had died away and the 
storm had long since ceased; yet the morning sky, 
f which had been red at dawn, was again covered 
with grey clouds, and a strong wind still blew from 
the south-west , disturbing the lake and shaking and 
rocking the crowns of paims which stood by the 
wells. 

The rescued people had extolled the Most High, 
and even the coldest and most perverse had joined 
in Miriam’s hymn of praise; but as the procession of 
dancers approached the sea many would have gladly 
h ft \he ranks and have hastened to the strand where 
many things attracted them. 

Hundreds had now betaken themselves to the 
shore, where the waves, like generous robbers, dis- 
gorged and washed up on to the sand that which 
they had engulfed during the night. 

Nor did even the women allow the wind to 
hinder them, for covetousness and revenge, the most 
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powerful instincts in the human breast, drew them 
to the shore. 

Some new object appeared every moment to ex- 
cite their greed; for here Jay the corpse of a warrior, 
and there his overthrown chariot in the sand. Prom 
this, if it had been the possession of a great man, 
they tore the silver or golden ornaments; from the 
owner they took his short sword, or the battle axe 
out of his girdle, and men and women of the common 
class, the slaves and slave -women of the Hebrews 
and the strangers, robbed the bodies of their clasps 
and, bracelets, which were of precious metal, or tore 
the rings from the swollen fingers of the drowned. 

The ravens which had followed the wanderers, 
and which had disappeared during the storm, now 
returned, and were screeching and striving against 
the wind, at least to maintain a place above the 
booty, the scent of which had attracted them. 

But far greedier than they were the dregs of 
the wandering host ; and when the sea threw a costly 
article on shore a wild cry was raised, and hard 
blows exchanged. The leaders themselves kept 
back, for they considered that the Hebrews had 
a right to the spoil; and if one of them tried to 
prevent gross covetousness the people refused to 
obey him. 
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What the Egyptians had so lately brought upon 
them was so dieadful that it never entered the 
minds of the best of them to restrain their thirst 
for revenge. Many, even grey-bearded men of high 
position, and women and mothers whose appearance 
bespoke a kindly disposition, drove back the few 
unfortunates who had succeeded in reaching the 
strand on the wreckage of the war-chariots and 
baggage - waggons. With shepherds' crooks and 
travellers’ staves, with knives and axes, or by throw- 
ing stones and with spiteful words they forced them 
to relax their hold on the floating wood; and the 
few who reached the land were driven by the 
furious mob back into the sea which had spared 
them in vain. 

Their wrath was so great, and revenge such a 
sacred duty, that none dreamed of the respect, com- 
passion and consideration due to misfortune; not a 
word was heard that could hint of magnanimity or 
pity, .;r even of the profit that might be gained by 
saving the lescued to be slaves, or as prisoners of 
war to be ransomed. 

“Death to the arch-enemy!” “Destruction fall 
on them!' “Away with them!" “You drove us 
and our children into the sea, away with you into 
the salt waves!" “Give them as food to the fishes!" 
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These were the cries that were raised on every 
side and which no one checked, not even Miriam 
and Ephraim, who likewise had gone down to the 
shore to witness the tragedy that was being enacted 
there. Though the maiden was now the wife of 
Hur, her demeanour and character had been very 
little altered by her marriage. The fate of her 
people and her relations with her God — whose 
prophetess she felt she was, were still her highest- 
thought; and now that all she had hoped and 
prayed for was being fulfilled, now that she had 
given expression to the feelings of the faithful in 
song, marching in front of the thankful multitude, 
she considered she had attained the summit of her 
existence. 

Ephraim first had reminded her of Hosea, and 
while she spoke with him of the prisoner she 
walked proudly along like a queen, and answered 
the greetings of the people with majestic dignity. 
Her eyes sparkled with happiness, and her face wore 
only for a few minutes an expression of pity when 
the youth told her of the hardships he had endured 
with his uncle. Of course she still remembered the 
man she had loved, but he was no longer essential 
to the high aim of her life. 

Ephraim had just mentioned the lovely Egyptian 
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woman who loved his uncle, and at whose petition 
the chains had been taken off the prisoners, when a 
loud cry Avas raised at a part of the shore where 
a great crowd had collected. 

Howls of rage and' cries of joy went up 
together, obviously caused by the fact that the 
sea had thrown up something particularly valuable. 
Curiosity attracted them both to the spot; and as 
Miriam’s proud dignity caused the people to stand 
aside, she soon caught sight of the body of a travel- 
ling chariot which had lost its wheels, and of its 
pitiable content^. The linen canopy which had 
screened it was torn away, and lying on its floor were 
two elderly Egyptian women; a third much younger, 
lay against the back seat of the singular vehicle 
which had thus become a boat. The first two lay 
dead in the water that covered the bottom of the 
carriage, and several Hebrew women were in the act 
of tearing off the costly ornaments from the throat 
and aims of one of them. The younger woman 
had escaped death by a wonderful chance, and now 
she was offering her very precious jewels to the 
Hebrew women. At the same time with pale quiver- 
ing lips and slender, half-benumbed hands, she was 
promising the robbers, in a soft harmonious voice, 
to give them all she had and a handsome reward in 
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money as well, if they would but spare her life. She 
was still so young, and she had been kind, very 
kind to a Hebrew; — if they would but hear her. 
This petition sounded appealing, though it was 
interrupted so frequently with curses and groans 
that little of it was audible. Just as Miriam and 
Ephraim reached the shore she screamed aloud, for 
a brutal woman tore the gold snake from her ear. 
The Egyptian girl’s cry of anguish struck the youth 
like a sword thrust, and the colour left his face as 
he recognised Kasana’s voice. 

The corpses by her side were those of her nurse 
and of Baie’s wife. 

Ephraim, almost beside himself, thrust aside the 
men who separated him from their victim and 
hastened towards the remains of the chariot; sprang 
on to the sand -bank at the foot of which the 
vehicle was stranded, and cried with burning cheeks 
and impetuous passion: 

“Back! Woe to those who touch her!” 

But a Hebrew woman, the wife of a brickmaker 
whose child had died of frightful convulsions on the 
journey through the sea, had already snatched the 
dagger from Kasana’s girdle, and had stabbed her 
in the back, with the cry: 

“That is for my little Ruth, wretch!” 
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She raised the bloody poniard for a second 
blow; but before she could strike her enemy again, 
Ephraim rushed between them and wrenched away 
the knife. Then, standing in front of the hapless 
creature, he shouted in loud menace: 

“Murderers and thieves! If one of you dares 
lo touch her, his blood shall mingle with that of 
this woman!” 

With these words he fell on his knees by the 
side of the bleeding victim, and, finding that she, 
had lost consciousness, lie lifted her in his arms and 
carried her to Miriam. 

The startled plunderers for a few minutes . .u fi- 
ler ed him to do as he would, but before he had 
gained his end, a cry was raised of: — “Vengeance! 
Vengeance! We found the woman, and the booty is 
ours alone’” “How dare the insolent Ephraimite 
call us robbers and murderers?” “When there is 
a chance of shedding Egyptian blood it «hall flow!” 
“The Lord our God spares not, nor do we!” — 
“Soze him!” “Seize the girl!” 

But the lad paid no heed to this outbreak of 
rage till Kasana’s head was resting on Miriam’s 
bosom where she was sitting on a sandhill near at 
hand; nnd then, as the angry crowd rushed upon 
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him, the women outstripping the men, he once more 
flourished his dagger crying: — 

“Back! Hold off, 1 tell you once more. If 
there are any men here of Ephraim or Judah let 
them come to my side or to Miriam’s, the wife of 
their chief; — Well done my brethren! and woe to 
him who lays a hand on her; Vengeance, do you 
say? Are you not avenged by that hyaena who 
has murdered this poor defenceless creature? Your 
victim’s jewels? — Well, well, they are yours, and 1 
will give you my own into the bargain so long as 
you leave the wife of Hur to care for the dying 
woman ! ” 

lie bent over Kasana, took fiom her person all 
she had about her of pins and rings, and placed 
them in the greedy hands stretched out to receive 
them. Then he took the broad gold band from his 
own arm, held it up and cried: 

“This is the promised ransom. Go back quietly 
and leave this woman to Miriam, and you shall have 
it to share among you. If you insist on blood, 
come on, — but then I keep the bracelet!” 

These words did not fail of their effect. The 
angry women looked first at the heavy, broad gold 
band, and then at the splendid youth and the men 
of Judah and Ephraim who had rallied round him; 
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and then gazed enquiringly at each other. At last 
the wife of a foreign tiader cried out: 

“Give us th e gold and we will leave the 
wounded darling to the chief’s son.” 

The rest agreed to this decision, although the 
brick maker’s furious wife, who meant to have done 
a deed pleasing in the eyes of her God by avenging 
her child, and had in consequence been branded as 
a murderess, still threatened Ephraim with frenzied 
gestures, till she was dragged away to the shore by 
(he crowd who hoped to find fresh plunder there. 

Through all the tumult Miriam, without a qualm 
of fear, had examined and bound up Kasana’s 
wounds with a skilful hand. The dagger, a gift in 
jest from Prince Siptah, that his fair one might not 
go forth to batth unarmed, had inflicted a deep 
stab under one shoulder, and she had lost so much 
blood that the feeble flicker of life seemed ready 
to die out at every breath. But she still lived, and 
she was carried into Nun’s tent as being the nearest 
at hand. 

The old chief had just been giving out weapons 
to the herdsmen and youths gathered together by 
his grandson to go forth to liberate his beloved son, 
and had himself promised to join the expedition, 
when the melancholy party reached the tent. If 
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Kasana had admired the noble old man, so had 
Nun felt very kindly towards Hornecht’s lovely 
daughter in the bygone years at Tanis. They had 
never met without her giving him some pretty greet- 
ing and he would reply to her: “The Lord bless 
thee my child,” or “A happy day for an old man 
when he meets so sweet a maid.” 

Many years ago, while she still wore the curls of 
a very young girl, he had even given her a lamb 
with especially silky snow-white wool, after he had 
concluded a bargain with her father, exchanging 
some corn from Hornecht’s land for steers of his 
own famous breed. And all his son had ever told 
him of Kasana had tended to enhance his regard 
for her. She seemed in his eyes the most loveable 
of all the maidens of Tanis, and if she had been 
the child of Hebrew parents it would have rejoiced 
him to see her married to his son. 

To find his favourite again in so pitiable plight 
was so great a grief to the old man that the tears 
ran down on his snowy beard, and his voice shook 
when he saw the blood-stained bandage about her 
shoulder. As soon as she was laid on his couch, 
and Nun had placed his medicine chest at the 
prophetess’s service, Miriam desired the men to 
leave her alone with the sufferer; and when she 
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called them back into the tent she had revived 
Kasana with some drug, and bound her wound with 
greater care. With her hair smoothly arranged and 
the blood all washed away, she lay between the 
fresh linen sheets like a sleeping child, hardly look- 
ing as if she had attained womanhood. And she 
still breathed, though the blood had not returned to 
her lips or cheeks, nor was it till she had again 
swallowed the mixture which Miriam had prepared 
for ner that she opened her eyes. 

At the foot of the bed stood the old man and 
his grandson, and each would fain have asked the 
other how it came to pass that he could not restrain 
his tears as he looked into the face of the stranger. 

* The conviction which Ephraim had so unexpect- 
edly gained that Kasana was base and falsehearted, 
had revolted him and frightened him back into the 
right way which he had left. Nevertheless, he had 
kept all he had overheard in the tent locked in his 
own breast, and when he had told his grandfather 
anci Miriam that Kasana had interceded kindly for 
the prisoners, and both had desired to learn more 
from him, he had felt as a father might who had 
witnessed ihe crime of a beloved son, and not a 
word of the horrors he had heard passed his lips. 
Now, he was glad he had kept silence; for in spite 
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of all he had seen and heard, this pure and lovely 
creature was surely incapable of anything dis- 
honourable. 

Old Nun had never ceased to think of her as 
the sweet child he had known so well, the delight of 
his eye and joy of his heart. He looked down 011 
the quivering features with tender pity, and when at 
length she opened her eyes, he smiled at her with 
fatherly affection. The light in her eyes showed 
that she too at once recognised him and Ephraim, 
but when she tried to nod her head to them she 
was too weak. Still, her expressive face confessed 
her surprise and pleasure; and when Miriam for the 
third time offered her the draught and moistened 
her brow with some strong essence, she looked 
from one to another with her large eyes, and 
seeing their anxious gaze she was able to say in a 
low voice: 

“This wound aches so, and death — Shall I 
die?” They glanced enquiringly at each other, and 
the men would very gladly have concealed the 
dreadful truth, but she went on: 

“Oh, let me know; tell me the truth, I pray 
you!” 

And Miriam, who was kneeling on the ground 
by her side, found courage to reply: 
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“Yes, poor young thing, the wound is deep; but 
all my art may do to save you shall be done, to 
preserve your life as long as possible.” 

The words were spoken kindly and compas- 
sionately, and yet the prophetess’s deep voice seemed 
to jar on Kasana’s ear; her lips curled pitifully while 
Miriam spoke, and when she ceased, the sufferer 
closed her eyes and large tears flowed down her 
cheeks. 

Deep and anxious stillness reigned, till she 
opened her eyes once more, and fixing them sadly 
on Miriam’s face, asked, as if in amazement at some- 
thing strange: 

“You, a woman, are learned in the leech’s art:” 
To which Miriam replied: 

“My God hath bidden me to care for the 
sufferers among my people.” 

At this the dying woman’s eyes sparkled un- 
easily, and she exclaimed in a stronger voice, indeed 
with a vigour which surprised her hearers: 

“You are Miriam, the woman who sent for Hosea 
to go to her;” and when Miriam replied unhesitat- 
ingly and simply: 

“As you say,” Kasana went on: 

“And you are indeed of great and majestic 
beauty, and must be capable of great things!— He 
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obeyed your call — and you — you could nevertheless 
marry another?” 

And again the prophetess answered, but in a 
gloomier tone: 

“As you say.” 

Then the dying woman closed her eyes again, 
and a strange, covert smile parted her lips. 

But this was not for long; she became uneasy 
and restless. The fingers of her little hands, her 
lips, even her eyebrows, were never still, and her 
smooth, narrow brow was furrowed as though she 
had something weighing on her brain. At length 
the trouble which disturbed her peace found utter- 
ance and she said in quavering accents: 

“You are Ephraim, whom he loved as a son, 
and you are Nun, the old man his father. There 

you stand, and you will live, while 1 Oh and 

it is so hard to leave the light of day — Anubis 
will lead me before the judgment seat of Osiris; my 
heart will be weighed, and then — ” She shuddered 
violently, opening and closing her trembling hands; 
but she soon recovered herself, and began to speak 
once more. But Miriam positively forbade her, as it 
must hasten the end. 

At this Kasana collected all her strength and 
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exclaimed quickly and as loudly as she could, glanc- 
ing at Miriam from top to toe: — 

“So you would hinder me from doing what I 
must do? You?!” 

There was an accent of contempt in her tone; 
but she no doubt felt that she must husband her 
strength, for she went on more calmly, and as if 
speaking to herself:- 

“But I cannot depart thus — not thus! How it 
happened , why I did it all — I must confess —and I 
will not complain if only he may know how it came 
to pass. — O Nun, good old Nun, who gave me a 
lamb when I was yet but a child — I loved it so — 
and you, Ephraim, my boy, I will tell you every- 
thing.” 

A painful cough here checked her utterance; as 
soon as she had recovered her breath she turned to 
Miriam again, and w r ent on, in a voice so full of 
bitter aversion that it startled those who knew her 
kindly nature: — 

“It is you — you tall woman, with a man’s voice 
and the learning of ;; leech — you who beguiled him 
from Tanis and from me. He went and came and 
did your bidding. And you — you became another 
man’s wife — it must have been after his coming; 
yes — for when Ephraim brought your message he 
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spoke of you as a maiden. Whether it was a grief 
to Hosea i know not — But another thing I know, 
and that is that I have somewhat to confess before 
it is too late — and none may hear it but those who 
love him, and I — do you hear? — I love him more 
than all else on earth! — You! you have a husband, 
and a God whose bidding you zealously obey — as 
you yourself have said. What is Hosea to you? I 
beg you to leave us. Very few have I met in my 
life to whom I could not feel kindly, but you I — I 
cannot love, I know not why, — and if you remain 
near me I cannot speak!— -But before you go — you 
are a physician — tell me one thing; I have so many 
things to say to him before 1 die — will it kill me if 
I speak?” 

And again the prophetess found no reply but a 
brief: “As you say,” and her tone was one of stern 
warning. 

Hesitating between the duty she owed to the 
sufferer as her physician, and her desire not to 
contravene the wishes of a dying creature, she 
glanced at old Nun, and reading in his face a 
command to yield to Kasana's wish, she bent her 
head and quitted the tent. But as she stood out- 
side, the poor soul’s bitter words came home to her 
and spoilt the day that had begun »o gloriously, 
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nye, and many an hour after; and, to the last she 
could never explain to herself how it was that in 
the presence of that hapless dying woman a feeling 
had possessed her that she was the smaller, the in- 
ferior creature. 

As soon as Kasana found herself alone with the 
grandfather and grandson, and Ephraim had fallen 
on his knees by the bedside while the old man, after 
kissing her brow, stood with his hoary head bent to 
hear her low tones, she began again: — 

“Now I am easier. That tall woman — Her knit 
black brows — her eyes as dark as night — they are 
fiery indeed, and yet so cold — that woman- Did 
Hosea love her, Father? Tell me, I do not ark out 
of idle curiosity.” 

“He honoured her,” replied the old man in some 
trouble, “as do all our people. She is of a lofty 
sprit and our God vouchsafes to her to hear His 
voice. — But you, sweet one, were dear to him even 
as a child; that 1 know.” 

A slight shudder ran through her frame. For a 
short space she closed her eyes and a blissful smile 
lighted up her face. This lasted so long that Nun 
thought that death had already claimed her, and he 
leaned over her, listening to her breathing with the 
draught in his hand. She did not seem to »ee him; 
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but when at last she looked up again, she put out 
her hand for the cup, drank from it, and then went 
on: — 

“I felt as though he were there before me — 
Hosea himself. He wore his warrior’s dress, as he 
did the first time he took me on his arm. I was 
but a little child, and I was afraid of him because 
he looked so grave, and my nurse had told me that 
he had slain many enemies. But I was happy 
when he came, and when he went away I was sad. 
And years went on, and my love for him grew as I 
grew. My young heart was so full of him, so 

full Yes, even when 1 was compelled to marry 

another, and after I was a widow/' 

The last Avords were scarcely audible, and she 
rested a while before she went on: - 

“Hosea knows it well — only he does not know 
how anxious I was Avhen he was in the field, and 
how I longed for him till he came home again. At 
last, at last he returned, and Iioav glad 1 was to see 
him once more! — But he himself! That woman — 
Ephraim told me — that tall proud woman bid him 
go to Pithom. Yet he came back from thence, and 
then, O then — that was hardest of all to bear — he 
refused my hand when my father offered it — that — 
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ah, how it hurt me! T can no more -give me the 
cup again.” 

Her cheeks had coloured slightly as she made 
this painful confession: and the old man, perceiving 
how quickly the efforts she was making were bring- 
ing her to ihe end, begged her to be silent, lhit 
she insisted on making use of what little time re- 
mained to her, and though a piercing pain and 
tormenting cough forced her to press her hand to her 
bosom, she went on: — 

“Then I hated him; but not for long; and 1 
never lo\ed him more than when 1 went after the 
hapless prisoner- - yon know, boy. — And then came 
the dreadful, horrible time: the shameful things - 
bin he must know it all that he may not despise me 
if he ever hears.- - I never knew my mother, and 
there was no om *o warn me— — Where shall I 
begin? Prince Siptah— -you know him, Father- the 
bad man who will soon be lord over Egypt. My 
fath-T is in 1 plot with him- (beat (lods! I can 
qjeak no moie!” 

Terror and despaii were painted in her face; 
but Ephraim broke in, and confessed with tearful 
e)es and a trembling voice all he had overheard by 
the tent that night and she confirmed it with assent- 
ing glances. When at last he spoke of the High 
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Priest Baie’s wife, whose body had been thrown up 
on the strand by Kasana’s side, she interrupted him 
in a low voice, saying: — 

“She devised it all. She wanted her husband 
to be supreme in the land and govern even Pharaoh; 
for Siptah is no King’s son.” 

“Aye,” said the old man, only anxious to stop 
her speaking and to help her to tell all she wished 
to make known, “and as Baie raised him up, so can 
he overturn him. He, even more surely than his 
predecessor, will be the tool of the men who have 
made him King. I know Aarsu the Syrian, and if I 
am not deceived the time is coming when he will 
aim at seizing the reins of power in Egypt, torn as 
it will be by internal divisions, though he and his 
mercenaries have so far helped others to snatch 
them. But you, child, what prompted you to follow 
the army and that profligate traitor?” 

Kasana’s eyes gleamed more brightly again, for 
the question led directly to the matter of which she 
desired to speak, and she replied as clearly as her 
failing strength allowed: — 

“It w r as for your son’s sake — for love of him — 
to procure his release. Only the evening before, I 
had refused positively to go with Baie’s wife. — But 
when I had seen Hosea once more, by the well, and 
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he — all! he was so kind at last, and kissed my 
brow! — and I saw him in misery — alas, poor heart! 
I saw the best of men doomed to perish in disgrace 
and sickness — And when he went onward with 
chains on his feet it suddenly struck me — ” 

“Then, brave, foolish, misguided child that you 
are, you determined to win the devotion of the 
future King in order to secure the release of your 
friend, my son?” 

The dying woman smiled and said softly: 

“Yes, yes; for that, and that alone. And 1 
loathed the prince. — And the disgrace, the shame 
— horrible, horrible ! ” 

“So it was for my son’s sake that you endmed 
it all,” cried the old man, interrupting her, and her 
hand whirh he pressed to his lips was wet with his 
tears, while she turned to Ephraim and sighed: 

“And i thought of this lad too. He is so young 
and the miner so terrible.” 

Again she shuddered. 'The boy covered her 
ham! with kisses, while she looked tenderly in his 
face and his grandfather’s, and added: — 

“Now all is well, and if the gods grant him 
freedom — ” 

Here Ephraim broke in: — 

“We are setting forth this very day for the 
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mines. I and my comrades, and my grandfather 
will drive his keepers to the four winds — ” 

“And he shall learn from my own lips,” said 
Nun, “how truly Kasana loved him, and his whole 
life will be too short to thank her for such a sacri- 
fice.” 

His voice failed him. But every trace of trouble 
had vanished from the dying woman’s face, and she 
lay for some time gazing upwards in silent content- 
ment. But then, by degrees, an anxious frown came 
on her brow, and she softly gasped out: — 

“It is well — yes, all is well — but yet one thing 
—my body, unembalmed — with no holy amulets — ” 
And here Nun again interrupted her, saying: — 
“As soon as we have closed your eyes I will deliver 
it, safely wrapped, to the Pheenician seaman who is 
close at hand, that he may convey it to your father.” 

She tried to turn her head to thank him with a 
loving glance; -but suddenly she clutched at her 
throat with both hands, dark blood rose to her lips, 
a bright flame tinged her cheeks and faded to dead 
white, and after a short and painful struggle she 
sank back. Death had laid his hand on the loving 
heart, and her face wore the look of a child’s whose 
mother has forgiven it some fault, and kissed it be- 
fore it fell asleep. 
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Nun closed her eyes, weeping as he did so; and 
Ephraim, deeply moved, kissed the drooping lids; 
and after a few moments’ silence the old man 
said: — 

“I trouble myself very little about the life beyond 
the grave, of which even Moses knows nothing; bul 
one who lives ns she has lived must always survive 
in the faithful memory of those whom she loved; 
and she lias done her part, it seems to me, to attain 
immortality. We will dispose of her body according 
to our promise, and then set forth to prove to him 
for whom Rasa n a gave all she had to give, that we 
love him no less well than the Egyptian woman. ’’ 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The prisoners were making their way but slowly 
1o the mines. Never in all his experience had the 
leader of the gang known a worse journey through 
the desert, more luckless in every way, and so beset 
with mishaps and hindrances. 

One of his “ Moles, 1 ” Ephraim to wit, had made 
his escape; he had lost one of his faithful hounds; 
and after his gang had been terrified and drenched 
by such a storm as scarcely befel once in five years 
in all that thirsty tract, another overtook them on 
the following day — the same in which Pharaoh and 
his host had perished — even more violent and per- 
sistent than the first. 'The tempest had stopped 
their march, and after this second deluge some of 
the prisoners and men had sickened with fever from 
sleeping on the wet ground in the open air. Even 
the Egyptian asses, unaccustomed to the rain, had 
suffered from the wetting, and the best had been 
left to die on the way. 

At last they had been compelled to bury two of 
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their comrades in the sand, and three more were so 
ill that they must be mounted on the asses that 
were left; thus the prisoners were forced to carry 
the provisions with which the beasts had been laden. 
In ad his twenty-five years experience such a thing 
had never before happened to their guide, and he 
looked forward to severe reproof at home. 

All this had a bad effect on the man’s temper, 
though he was ( ommonly regarded as the most 
lenient of his tribe; and Joshua, as the accomplice of 
the audacious rascal whose escape was the beginning 
of all these vexations, was the chief victim of his 
wrath. Angry as he was, the leader of the gang 
might perhaps have dealt more mercifully with him 
f he had bewailed his lot like the man next behind 
ham, or cursed as loudly as his companion in chains, 
who spent his breath in threats of a time coming 
when bis sister-in-law w f ould be in attendance on 
Pharaoh, and when she would find some way to 
punish the man who had ill treated her dear sister's 
husband. 

But Hosea had made up his mind to take all 
the rough driver and his men could do him with as 
calm submission as the scorching sun, which had 
tortured him many a time ere this during his 
marches under arms across the desert; and his manly 
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spirit and strong will helped him to keep his re- 
solution. When the driver loaded him with a mon- 
strous burthen he collected all the strength of his 
powerful muscles and tottered forward under it 
without a rebellious word till his knees gave way; 
and then his tyrant would fly at him, snatch a few 
bales from off his shoulders, and declare he knew 
all the wickedness of his heart , and that all he 
hoped for was, that he might have to be left on the 
way and so bring his driver to further trouble; but 
he would not let his prisoners cheat him of their 
lives when hands were needed in the mines. 

Once the man inflicted a deep wound; but he 
was immediately most anxiously careful that if 
should be healed, gave him wine to strengthen him, 
and delayed the caravan for half a day that he 
might rest. 

He had not forgotten Prince .Sip tail’s promise of 
a splendid reward to the man who should bring 
him news of this prisoner’s death; but he was an 
honest man, and it was this very promise which 
prompted him to watch with special care over 
Joshua’s life; for the consciousness of having 
neglected his duty for any personal profit would 
have spoiled his appetite for meat, drink and sleep, 
the three blessings he most prized. Hence, though 
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the Hebrew had much to suffer, it was not beyond 
endurance; and it was a real pleasure to be able to 
lighten the woes ot his weaker comrades by exert- 
ing his own great strength. 

He had resigned his fate to the God who had 
called him to serve Him; but this service, he knew, 
was something more than mere pious trust; and day 
and night his mind was set on flight. But the 
fetter^ which linked him to his fellow victim were 
so firmly rivetted and so carefully examined and 
hammered night and morning, that any attempt at 
escape must only have ended in more cruel misery. 

The prisoners were conducted first across a hilly 
country and then towards a long range of mountains 
lying in front of them, till they reached a desert 
tract where weather-worn boulders of sand -stone 
stood up at intervals from the rocky ground. 

O11 the fifth evening the gang stopped to rest 
by a lofty mountain which Nature seemed to have 
piled up out of flat layers of stone; and at sunrise, 
on the sixth morning, they turned off down a valley 
leading to the mines. 

They had overtaken no one since, on the first 
day, they had come up with a messenger from the 
King’s Treasury. They had, on ihe other hand, met 
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several small caravans, conveying malachite, tur- 
quoises and copper to Egypt, as well as the green 
glass manufactured in the neighbourhood of the 
mines. 

Among a party whom they met at the opening 
of the gorge into which they diverged on this last 
day, were a married couple, on their way homeward, 
having been pardoned by the King. The driver 
pointed to them, to raise the spirits of his ex- 
hausted “ moles ”, but the sight of them had 
quite an opposite effect; for the man’s unkempt 
hair was already grey, though he was hardly past 
thirty, his tall figure bent and haggard, and his bare 
back striped with many scars and clotted blood, 
while his wife, who had shared his fate, had gone 
blind. She sat huddled on an ass in the brooding 
melancholy of mania; and although the prisoner 
gang as they marched past, loudly broke the silence 
of the desert, and her hearing was as sharp as 
ever, she paid no heed to them, but stared unmoved 
into vacancy. 

The sight of these hapless wretches held up his 
own hideous fate as clearly as a mirror before 
Hosea’s eyes; for the first time he groaned aloud, 
and clasped his hands over his face. This the 
driver noticed, and touched by the horror of a man 
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whose powers of endurance had till now seemed in- 
domitable, he cried to him: 

“But they do not all return like this; not indeed 
like this!” — “Because they are even more utterly 
wretched,” he thought to himself. “But that poor 
fellow need not know that. Next time I come this 
way I will remember to ask for Hosea, for I shall be 
curious to know what will become of such a bull of 
a man. The strongest and most determined often 
are the quickest to perish.” 

At this he flourished his whip over the heads of 
his gang as if he were driving a team of horses, 
without touching them, however. Then he pointed 
to a cloud of smoke rising from behind a wall of 
rock on the right hand and said: — 

“There are the smelting furnaces. We shall be 
in by midday. There is no lack of fires here to 
cook our lentils, and a bit of sheep's flesh into the 
bargain, for we are keeping the Kind God's birthday, 
the son of rla. Long may he live! Hail and good 
health to him!” 

For half an hour longer they toiled along the 
dry bed of a torrent, with high banks on each side; 
after the storm a roaring mountain stream had 
rushed down this gully to the lower ground, and 
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even now a few pools were exhaling their moisture. 
When the melancholy train had made their way 
round a steep shoulder of rock, on the top of which 
stood a small Egyptian temple to Hathor and a con- 
siderable number of grave-stones, they found them- 
selves close to a bend in the ravine which led to 
the gorge where the mines lay. 

Flags were waving from tall masts in front of 
the temple, in honour of Pharaoh’s birth-day; and 
when presently a noise came up from the valley, 
usually so silent, of shouts, and tumult, and clatter, 
the driver expressed his opinion that the high festival 
was being kept by the prisoners with unwonted 
jollity, saying so to the other guards who had paused 
to listen. 

So they moved forward without delay; but no 
man held up his drooping head, for the noon-day 
sun was so relentlessly cruel, and the sides of the 
ravine, dazzling with the glare, poured down such 
fierce heat that it seemed as though they were striv- 
ing to out-do the smelting furnaces. 

Though so near their journey’s end the wanderers 
tottered forward as if in sleep, and one alone held 
his breath with excitement. As a war-horse harnessed 
to a plough arches his neck and dilates his nostrils, 
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while the fire sparkles in his eye, so had Joshua 
drawn up his stooping form in spite of the heavy 
sack across his shoulders, and his flashing gaze turned 
to the spot whence the uproar came which the driver 
supposed to be loud revelry. But he, Joshua, knew 
better. He could never mistake the sounds which 
he heard. It was the battle-cry of Egyptian troops, 
the trumpet-call to summon them to arms, the 
clatter of weapons and shouting of hostile parties. 

Ready at once for swift action, he addressed his 
comrade in chains and whispered his commands. 
“The hour of release is at hand. Keep your eyes 
open, follow me blindly.’ , 

At this the other too was greatly excited, and 
no sooner had Hosea looked down the ravine than 
he said, “Now! Be ready !” 

The first glance into the little gorge had revealed 
to him a figure standing on the top of a cliff, and a 
noble head framed in white hair. It was his father. 
He would have known him among ten thousand, 
and from a much greater distance. But he looked 
away from that beloved face for a moment to glance 
at the driver of the gang, who stood still, startled 
'md speechless; and then, thinking that a mutiny 
had broken out among the State - prisoners , with 
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quick presence of mind he cried in harsh accents to 
his subordinates: — 

“Get behind our prisoners and kill any one who 
attempts to escape.” But hardly had the men done 
his bidding and gone to the rear, when Hosea 
whispered to his companion: “Now, down with 
him!” 

With these words the Hebrew, who, with his 
fellow captive, was at the head of the file, rushed 
on the driver, and Joshua had seized his right arm 
and the other man his left, before he was aware 
of it. 

He was a stalwart fellow, and rage doubled his 
strength; he struggled wildly to free himself, but 
Joshua and his comrade held him in a grip of iron. 

One glance had been enough to show the 
captive warrior which way he must go to reach his 
own people. He would have to pass a small force 
of Egyptian bowmen who were shooting their arrows 
at the Hebrews on the opposite side of the ravine; 
but the enemy would not dare to turn on them, for 
the sturdy form of the slave driver served to screen 
them both, and he was easily recognisable by his 
dress and weapons. “Hold up the chain with one 
hand,” said Joshua to his accomplice. “I can hold 
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our living shield. We must get up the shoulder of 
the hill crab-fashion.” 

His companion obeyed, and when they came 
within arrow -shot length of the foe they held their 
prisoner, first on one side and then walking back- 
wards, between themselves and the Egyptians. Thus 
Joshua made his way, step by step, towards the 
Hebrew fighting men, shouting in ringing tones: — 
“Th. son of Nun is returning to his father and his 
people ! ” 

None of the Egyptians who recognised the Cap- 
tain of the prison-gang, had dared to let fly a shaft 
at the escaped prisoners; and now, from the top of 
the slope which the fettered couple were climbing 
backwards, Joshua heard his name called in joyful 
accents, and at thw same moment Ephraim and hiS 
company of youthful combatants came flying down 
the lull to meet him. 

To his astonishment the warrior saw in the 
hands of every son of his people a large shield as 
of an Egyptian fool -soldier, a sword, or a battle 
axe. But many still wore at their girdle the herds- 
man’s sling and bag of pebbles. 

Ephraim was their leader, and before he greeted 
his uncle, he ranged his men in two ranks iike a 
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double wall between Hosea and the enemy’s 
archers. Not till then did he give utterance to the 
joy of meeting; and another glad greeting followed 
his, for old Nun was safely led to the wall of rock 
under cover of those large Egyptian shields which 
the sea had cast on shore; and then, under shelter 
of the cliff, strong hands filed off the fetters which 
bound Joshua and his comrade, while Ephraim, aided 
by a few others, bound the driver captive. The 
unfortunate officer had given up all resistance and 
let them do what they would, passively resigned. 
Before they tied his hands behind his back he only 
begged to be allowed to wipe his eyes, for the tears 
were coursing each other down the stern man’s cheeks 
and on to his grey beard; tears of vexation at find- 
ing himself outwitted and overpowered, and unable 
to fulfil his duty. 

The old Hebrew clasped his redeemed and only 
son to his heart with passionate affection. Then 
releasing him from his embrace, he stepped back a 
few paces and would never have tired of feasting 
his eyes on Joshua, and of hearing that, faithful to 
his God, he would henceforth devote himself to the 
service of his people. 

But it was not for long that they might allow 
themselves to revel in the joy of this happy meeting; 
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the battle was still to be won, and Nun, as a matter 
of course, transferred his command to Joshua. 

With thankful gladness, and yet not without a 
pang of regret, Joshua heard of the end which had 
overtaken the fine army among whose Captains he 
had long been proud to reckon himself; and he 
rejoiced to learn that another company of armed 
shepherds had gone under the leadership of Hur, 
Miriam’s husband, to surprise the turquoise mines at 
Dophkah at about an hour’s march further to the 
South. If they were victorious they were to rejoin 
the young men under Ephraim before sundown. 

These ardent spirits were burning to fall upon 
the Egyptians once more; Joshua, who was prudent, 
and who had reconnoitred the foe, had indeed no 
doubt that they would succumb to the fierce herds- 
men, who far outnumbered them. But he was 
anxious to avoid bloodshed in this fight which was 
being waged for his sake, so he desired Ephraim to 
cut him a plumy leaf from the nearest palm-tree, 
borrowed a shield, and went forward alone to speak 
with the enemy, waving his symbol of peace. The 
chief body of the Egyptians were guarding the 
entrance to the mines, and recognising the token 
which invited a parley they desired their captain to 
meet Joshua. This officer was nothing loth to grant 
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the Hebrew an interview, but he would first make 
himself acquainted with the contents of a letter 
which had just been delivered to him, and which 
must contain evil tidings, for that much could be 
gathered from the messenger’s demeanour, and from 
a few broken but ominous words which he had 
murmured to his fellow Egyptians. 

While some of Pharaoh’s soldiers fetched refresh- 
ment for the exhausted and travel-stained runner, 
listening with horror to the tidings he panted out 
in hoarse accents, the officer read the letter. 

His brow darkened, and when he had ended he 
clutched the papyrus fiercely in his hand, for it 
announced nothing less than the destruction of the 
army, the death of Pharaoh Menephtah and, more- 
over, that his eldest surviving son had been pro- 
claimed and crowned as Seti the second; an attempt 
on the part of Prince Siptah to possess himself of 
the throne, having completely failed. This Prince 
had fled to the marsh-lands of the Delta, and the 
Syrian, Aarsu, after deserting him and ranging him- 
self on the side of the new King, had been raised 
to the command of the whole army of mercenaries. 
Baie, the High Priest and Supreme Judge, had been 
deprived of his offices by Seti II., and banished 
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from Court. Those who had conspired with Siptah 
were condemned, not to the copper mines but to 
the gold mines of Ethiopia. It was also reported 
that several women attached to the family of the 
fugitive usurper had been strangled, certainly his 
mother. Every fighting-man who could be spared 
from the mines was to return forthwith to Tanis, as 
there was need of men for the newly constituted 
legions. 

These tidings produced a great effect; for after 
Joshua had communicated to the Egyptian Captain 
the fact that he too knew of the destruction of the 
Egyptian Host, and in a few hours expected fresh 
reinforcements who had meanwhile been sent to 
reduce Dophka, the Egyptian surrendered to iiis 
imperious^ tone, and only sought favourable terms 
and leave to depart. He knew only too well how 
weak was the force in charge of the turquoise mines, 
and that he could look for no succour from head- 
quarters. Besides this, the person of the envoy 
captivated his confidence; so after many excuses 
and threats he expressed himself satisfied with 
Joshua’s permission to withdraw the garrison un- 
harmed, with their beasts of burthen and provisions 
for the journey. This, to be sure, was not to be 
granted till they had laid down their arms and 
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shown the Hebrews every entrance to the mines 
where prisoners were working. 

The young Hebrews proceeded forthwith to dis- 
arm the Egyptians, who were more than twice their 
number, and many a veteran’s eye was moist, while 
many an one broke his spear or snapped his arrows, 
cursing and swearing the while: and some of the 
older men who had formerly served under Hosea 
and now recognised him, raised their fist and railed 
at him for a traitor. 

It was always the refuse of the troops which was 
sent on service in this wilderness; most of the men 
were stamped with traces of evil-living, and their 
faces were hard and cruel. On the banks of the 
Nile those were carefully chosen who made ruthless 
brutality to the helpless their duty. 

At last the mines were opened, and Joshua him- 
self seized the miners’ lamp and made his way into 
the sweltering galleries where the State prisoners, 
naked and loaded with fetters, were hewing out the 
copper ore. From a distance he could hear the 
swallow-tailed picks hacking at the hard rock. Then 
the miserable wailing of men and women in torment 
fell on his ear, for barbarous drivers pursued them 
into these depths and goaded the idlers to bestir 
themselves. 
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This morning, as being Pharaoh’s birthday, they 
had all been driven to the temple of Hathor, up on 
the cliff, to pray for the king who had cast them 
into this uttermost wretchedness; and they would 
have enjoyed a respite from labour till next morn- 
ing if it had not been for this unexpected attack; 
but the chief overseer had compelled them to re- 
turn underground. Indeed, even the women were 
all employed in digging, though, as a rule, their 
tasks consisted only in crushing and sifting the ore 
which was used in the manufacture of glass and of 
dye-stuffs. 

When the victims heard Joshua’s footstep echoing 
from the bare rock- wall, they feared lest some new 
torment should be coming upon them, and then* 
cries and lamentations were heard on all sides. But 
the deliverer had soon reached the first of the 
toilers, and the glad tidings that he had come to 
put an end to their wretched lot was soon repeated 
to the furthest depths of the caverns. Wild shouts 
of joy filled the galleries long used to wailing and 
tears ; but loud cries for help, groaning and a death- 
rattle also fell on Joshua’s ear, for one hot-headed 
victim had turned on the driver of his gang and 
killed him with a blow of his pick. His example 
fired the vengeance of the others, and before they 
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could be stopped the rest of the overseers had met 
the same fate. Not without defending themselves 
however, and many a prisoner lay dead by the 
corpse of his tormentor. 

In obedience to Joshua's call the liberated throng 
at length made their way out to the light of day. 
Wild and harsh indeed were their shouts, mingling 
with the clatter of the chains they dragged behind 
them. And the most stout-hearted among the 
Hebrews, when they saw this troop of despairing 
wretches in the broad sunshine, shrank from the sight. 
Many of these helpless creatures had, in former 
times, enjoyed every earthly blessing in their own 
homes, or in the King's palace; had been loving 
fathers and mothers; had rejoiced in their power 
for good, and had had their part in all the fruits 
which culture could bestow on a gifted people; and 
now their weak and blood- shot eyes, though they 
glittered at first with the tears brought into them 
by the sudden change from the night of the caverns 
to the glare of the midday sun, presently flashed 
with a wild and greedy gleam like those of starving 
owls. 

In their first bewilderment and consternation at 
the amazing change in their fortunes they tremu- 
lously struggled for composure, and suffered the 
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Hebrews, at Joshua’s bidding, to file off the fetters 
from their ancles; but they soon caught sight of the 
disarmed soldiers and overseers, who were ranged 
under a wall of rock under the eye of Ephraim and 
his followers, and a strange impulse came over them. 
With a yell and a shriek for which there is no name, 
aid which no words could describe, they tore them- 
selves away from the men who were trying to remove 
their chains, and without a word or a sign of mutual 
agreement, rushed with a common instinct, heedless 
of their metal bonds, on the helpless wretches. Be- 
fore the Hebrews could stay them each fell on the 
one who had treated him most cruelly; and here a 
famished creature gripped the foe who had been 
his master by the throat, while there a herd of 
women, stripped of all clothing and horribly dis- 
disfigured by want and neglect, flew at the man who 
had most brutally insulted, beaten and injured them, 
and wreaked their long repressed fury with tooth 
and nail. It was as though a sudden flood of hatred 
had broken down the dam and was ravening un- 
checked for its prey. 

There was a frantic attack and defence, a fear- 
ful and bloody struggle on the shifting, red sandy 
soil, an ear-splitting chorus of shrieks, wailing and 
yells; indeed it was hard to distinguish anything in 
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the revolting medley of men and women which be- 
came more and more inextricably tangled as it was 
aggravated on one side by the wildest passions and 
a desire for revenge which was sheer blood-thirsti- 
ness, and on the other by the dread of death and 
strenuous instinct of self-defence. 

Only a few of the prisoners had held back, and 
even they shrieked encouragement to the rest, 
reviled the enemy with excited vehemence, and 
shook their fists. The rage with which the released 
victims now fell on their tormentors was as un- 
measured as the cruelty under which they had suf- 
fered. 

But it was Joshua who had disarmed the tyrants; 
they were therefore under his protection. He ordered 
his men to separate the combatants and if possible 
without bloodshed; this was no easy matter, and 
many a fresh deed of horror was inevitable. At 
last it was done, and now it could be seen how 
strangely passion had lent strength to the most ex- 
hausted and wretched, for though no weapons had 
been used in the struggle, not a few corpses lay on 
the arena, and most of the guards and overseers 
were bleeding from ugly wounds. 

When peace once more reigned, Joshua de- 
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manded of the Captain of the little garrison a list 
of the prisoners in the mines; but he himself was 
wounded and pointed to the clerk of the works who 
had not been laid hands on. He, who had been 
their leech in case of need and had always treated 
them kindly, was a man of some age who had 
l*nown sorrow himself, and knowing what suffering 
means had always been ready to alleviate it in 
others. 

He very willingly read out the names of the 
captives, among whom were several Hebrews, and, 
after each had answered to the call, most of them 
expressed themselves ready to go with the departing 
tribes. 

When at length the disarmed soldiers and guards 
set forth on their homeward way, the driver who 
had brought Joshua and his fellow prisoners to the 
mines went up to old Nun and his son with a crest- 
fallen air, and begged to be allowed to remain with 
them; for no good could be in store for him at 
home, and in all Egypt there was no God so mighty 
as their God! He had not failed to observe that 
Hosea, who had himself once been the Captain of 
thousands, had ever in the greatest straits uplifted 
his hands to that God, and such fortitude as the 
Hebrew had shown he had never before seen. Now 
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indeed he saw and knew that that mighty God had 
overwhelmed Pharaoh and his host in the sea in 
order to save His people. Such a God was after 
his own heart, and he desired nothing better hence- 
forth than to abide with those who served Him. 

Joshua gladly consented to his joining himself 
io them, and it was found that there were fifteen 
Hebrew prisoners, among them, to Ephraim’s great 
joy, Reuben, the husband of Miriam’s devoted and 
heartbroken ally, Milcah. His reserved and taci- 
turn manners had stood him in good stead, and the 
hardships he had endured seemed to have had 
little effect on his strong frame. 

A triumphant sense of victory and the joy of 
success had come over Ephraim and his youthful 
army; but when the sun had set and no sign yet 
appeared of Hur and his followers, Nun began to 
feel some alarm. Ephraim had just declared his 
intention of sallying forth with some of his comrades 
in search of tidings, when a messenger arrived an- 
nouncing that Hur’s fighting-men had lost courage 
on beholding the efficient defence of the Egyptian 
stronghold. Their leader had vainly urged them to 
storm it; they had shrunk from the venture, and if 
Nun could not go to their support they must return 
ingloriously. 
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It was at once determined to succour the timor- 
ous troop. The Hebrews set forth in high spirits, 
and on their march through the refreshing night, 
Ephraim and Nun related to Joshua how Kasana 
had been found and had died. All she had desired 
them to tell the man she loved they now made 
Known to him, and it was with deep emotion that 
the soldier heard it all, marching on in silent thought 
till they reached Dophkah, the valley of the turqoise- 
mines in the midst of which towered the fortress, 
surrounded by the huts of the captive miners. 

Hur and his men remained in ambush in an ad- 
joining valley, and when Joshua had told off all the 
Hebrew force into several divisions, assigning a task 
lo each, at day-break he gave the signal for the 
onslaught. The little garrison was overpowered 
after a short struggle, and the fortress seized. The 
Egyptians were disarmed, as those at the copper 
mines had been, and sent off homewards. The 
prisoners were released, and the lepers, whose en- 
campment was in another valley beyond the mines, 
and among them those who had been sent hither 
by Joshua’s desire — were permitted to follow the 
conquerors at a fixed distance. 

Joshua had succeeded where Hur had failed, 
and before the younger men departed with Ephraim, 
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their leader, old Nun, called them together and then 
returned thanks to the Lord. Those likewise who 
were under Hur’s command joined in the thanks- 
giving, and when Joshua presently appeared, Ephraim 
and his comrades hailed him with loud acclamations. 

“Hail to our Captain !” was shouted again and 
again as they went on their further way. “Hail to 
him whom the Lord hath chosen to be His sword! 
Him will we follow and obey; through him our God 
shall give us the victory!” 

Hur’s followers also joined in the cry, nor did 
he forbid them; nay, he had thanked Joshua for 
storming the strongholds, and expressed his glad- 
ness at seeing him free once more. 

When they set forth, Joshua, as the younger, 
drew back to let the elder man take the lead; but 
Hur had begged Nun, who was much older than 
himself, to march at the head of the little host, al- 
though after the escape of the people, on the shore 
of the Red Sea, he had been named the chief 
Captain of the Hebrew fighting men, by Moses and 
the elders of the tribes. 

Their way led them first through a level valley. 
Then they mounted and crossed a pass over the 
ridge, this being the only road by which there was 
any communication between the mines and the Red 
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Sea. The rocky scene was wild and desolate, the 
path steep and hard to dimb. Joshua's aged father, 
who had spent his life in the plains of Goshen and 
was unaccustomed to mountain-walking, was carried 
by his son and grandson amid much glad shouting 
from the others; and Miriam's husband, who led his 
m^n in the rea^ of Ephraim's troop of comrades, as 
he heard their joyful cry, climbed after them with a 
bowed head and eyes fixed gloomily on the ground. 

A* the top they were to rest, waiting for the 
main body of the Israelites, who were to be led 
through the Desert of Sin towards Dophkah. 

From the top of the pass the victorious troop 
looked out for the wandering tribes, but as yet no- 
thing could be seen of them. But as they gazed 
back on the mountain path by which they had come, 
the scene was so grand and beautiful that it attracted 
every eye. At their feet lay a cauldron-shaped valley 
enclosed by high precipices, ravines, peaks and pin- 
nacles, here white like chalk, there raven-black, grey 
and brown, red and green, growing as it were, from 
the sandy base and pointing to the deep-blue heaven, 
the vault of dazzling light that bent over the desert 
unflecked by a cloud. 

All was barren, desolate, silent, dead. Not a 
blade, not the humblest growth clung to the sides 
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of the many-coloured cliffs which shut in the sandy 
abyss. No bird, no worm nor beetle even, stirred in 
this still region hostile to life. The eye could no- 
where see anything to suggest human existence, or 
the tilth and handiwork of man. God, it seemed, 
had created this grand scene unfit for any earthly 
being, for Himself alone. The man who made his 
way into these wilds trod a spot which the Most 
High might have chosen for a retreat and rest, like 
the silent and unapproachable inner sanctuary of the 
temple. 

The younger men had gazed speechless on the 
wondrous picture at their feet. Then they lay down 
on the ground, or did their best to be serviceable to 
old Nun, who loved the companionship of the young. 
He was soon reclining in their midst under a hastily 
contrived awning, and relating with sparkling eyes 
his son's achievements as Captain of the Egyptians. 

Joshua and Hur, meanwhile, were standing to- 
gether on the highest point of the Pass and gazing 
down into the desolate valley of rocks, which, sur- 
rounded by columns and pillars of God's own hewing, 
and vaulted over by the blue dome of Heaven, ap- 
peared to each as the most stupendous of temples. 

The elder kept his eyes fixed gloomily on the 
ground, but suddenly he broke the silence saying: 
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“It was at Succoth that I built a heap and cried 
upon the Lord to be witness between us two. But 
in this place, and in this stillness, it seems to me 
that we are certain of the Presence without sign or 
token.” He raised his face to Heaven and went on: 
“And I lift up mine eyes to Thee, Adonai, I send 
up my humble words to thee, O Jehovah, Thou God 
of Abraham and our fathers, that Thou mayest again 
be witness between me and this man whom thou 
callest to be thy servant and the sword in Thy right 
hand!” 

He spoke the words loudly, with eyes and hands 
upraised to Heaven. Then lie turned to his com- 
panion and said with solemn gravity: 

“And I ask thee, Hosea, son of Nun, dost thou 
remember the witness borne by thee and me by the 
stone at Succoth?” 

“I do remember it,” was the answer, “and in 
bitter ill fortune and great dangers 1 have learnt 
whal the Most High requires of me. I am ready to 
devote such strength of soul and body as he hath 
vouchsafed to me to Him alone, and to His people, 
which is my people. Joshua, henceforth, be my 
name. I seek no further help, neither from the 
Egyptians nor from any other strange folk, for it 
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was the Lord our God who gave me this name by 
the mouth of thy wife.” 

Hereupon Hur broke in with earnest words: — 

“This is what I looked to hear; and inasmuch 
as in this place also the Most High is a witness be- 
tween me and thee, and heareth our present speech 
together here, lo, I fulfil that which I have vowed. 
The elders of the tribes, and Moses, the servant of 
the Lord, called me to be chief Captain over the 
fighting-men of Israel. But now thou art Joshua, 
and hast sworn to serve none other but the Lord 
our God. Likewise 1 know that as the Captain of 
our host thou canst do greater things than 1, who 
have grown grey tending herds, or than any other 
Hebrew be he who he may; therefore do I perform 
my vow at Succoth. I will require of Moses, the 
servant of the Lord, and of the elders of the people 
that they give thee the office of Captain of the host. 
I leave the decision in thy hands; and inasmuch 
as I know that the Lord readeth the heart, I hereby 
confess that I had evil thoughts of thee in mine. 
But for the good of the people I will forget all strife 
between us, and I give thee my right hand in token 
thereof !” He held out his hand as he spoke, and 
Joshua grasped it, replying with generous frankness, 
“These are the words of a man, and so likewise 
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shall mine be. For the people’s sake, and the cause 
we both serve, I accept the offered sacrifice. And 
inasmuch as you solemnly called the Lord to witness 
who likewise heareth me, I will speak the truth 
in every thing. The office of Captain of the host 
of Israel which you will lay upon me, I was called 
tc by the Lord Himself. The call came to me by 
the mouth of Miriam your wife, and mine it is by 
right. Yet, that you should be willing to yield your 
own dignity to me I take as a noble deed; for I know 
full well how hard it is for a man to resign power, 
most especially in favour of a younger man who is 
not dear to his heart. This you have done, and I 
thank you. And I too have had evil thoughts of 
you, for through you I lost another blessing which 
a man finds it harder to give up than his office — 
the love of a woman.” 

Hereupon tne blood mounted to Hur’s face 
and he exclaimed: 

“ Miriam! I never forced her to marry me. Nay, 
without my paying for her even, after the manner of 
our fathers, she became my wife of her own free 
whl” 

“I know it,” replied Joshua calmly. “ Still, an- 
other than you had loved and wooed her longer and 
more fervently, and the fires of jealousy burn fiercely. 
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But have no fears. If you were now to get a bill of 
divorce and bring her to me that 1 should open my 
arms and tent to her, I should say: wherefore have 
you done this thing to yourself and to me? — For I 
have just now learnt what the love of woman is and 
can do, and I was mistaken when I believed that 
she loved me as hotly as I loved her. Yea, and in 
the course of my wanderings with fetters on my feet, 
in grief and misery, I vowed to myself that I would 
devote all that is in me of the fire and force of love 
to no single creature, but to all my people. Not 
even the love of woman shall ever turn me away 
from the great duty I have taken upon me. And as 
for your wife, I am as a stranger to her, unless it be 
that she sends for me, as a Prophetess to declare to 
me some new purpose of the Lord.” 

And he on his part held out his band; and as 
Hur took it a noise came up from the troop below, 
calling on the head of the house of Judah and their 
newly chosen Captain; for messengers were climbing 
the mountain -slope, waving and pointing to the 
mighty clouds of dust which swept in front of the 
coming multitude. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

, The wanderers came nearer and nearer, and 
several of the young fighting-men hastened forward 
to meet them. They were no longer the jubilant 
host who had joined triumphantly in Miriam’s hymn 
of praise; no, they came slowly, mournfully and 
deviously towards the mountain’s foot. They had to 
climb the pass from the steepest side; and how the 
bearers groaned, and the women and children wailed, 
how bitterly the drivers cursed as they urged the 
beasts up the narrow, precipitous path, and how 
hoarse were the voices of the men, parched with 
thirst, as they set their shoulders to a cart to help 
the brutes that pulled it! 

These tribes, who but a few days since had so 
thankfully hailed the saving mercy of the Lord, 
looked, to Joshua’s eyes, like a beaten army. The 
way by which they had travelled from their last 
resting place, the camp by the Red Sea, had been 
rough, and waterless; and to a people who had 
grown up in the fertile plain of Lower Egypt it had 
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been severe indeed and full of horror. It had led 
them into the heart of the barren highlands; and at 
every step their eyes, wont to gaze on wide and 
luxuriantly green pastures, had fallen on narrow 
gorges and a naked wilderness. After passing the 
entrance to the Baba valley, as they made their way 
along it through the desert of Sin, they had seen 
nothing but ravines hemmed in by cliffs. A high 
mountain of the hue of death towered in awful 
blackness above the rust-brown crags close at hand, 
and the rocks had seemed to the wanderers like 
monstrous piles raised by human hands; the layers 
of square blocks built up at equal distances, stood 
open to the sky, and it might have been fancied 
that the giant workmen whose hands had aided the 
Architect of the world, had been dismissed before 
finishing their task, which in this solitude need fear 
no prying eye, and which seemed not intended to 
be the dwelling of any living creature. Walls of 
granite, brown and grey, rose on each side of the 
path, and in the sand which covered it lay heaps of 
fragments of red porphyry and coal-black stones, 
looking as if they had been broken by the hammer, 
or like chips of slag cast out from the smelting 
furnace. Strangely-shaped masses of gleaming green 
rock enclosed the small cauldron-shaped valleys of 
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the higher ground, which opened endlessly one out 
of another. The mountain path cut them across, 
and many a time as the pilgrims entered one of 
these circular gorges, the fear came upon them that 
the cliff beyond would compel them to return. Their 
complaints and murmurs had been heard, but pre- 
sently the gap had come in sight through which they 
reached another rocky amphitheatre. 

On first quitting the encampment by the Red 
Sea they had frequently passed clumps of acacia, 
and patches of a fragrant desert-herb which the 
beasts had eaten with relish; but the further they 
went into the stony wilderness, the dryer and hotter 
was the sandy soil, and at last the eye vainly sought 
a tree or a green thing. 

At Elim they had found sweet wells and the 
shade of palms, and at the Encampment by the Red 
Sea there had been well-filled tanks, but in the 
desert of Sin they had found no water to quench 
their thirst withal, and by midday it seemed as 
though malicious demons had cut off all shade from 
the walls of rock, for in these cauldrons and bowls 
of stone everything was scorching glare, and there 
was no shelter anywhere from the burning sun. The 
last of the water they had brought with them had 
been distributed to man and beast at their last halt- 
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ing place, and when the host set forth again in the 
morning, not a drop could be found to assuage their 
raging thirst. Then the old unbelieving spirit of 
discontent and rebellion had again come over the 
Israelites. There was no end to the curses on 
Moses and the Elders, who had brought them out of 
the well- watered land of Egypt to such torment as 
this; however, when at last they had climbed the 
pass over the ridge, their parched throats were too 
dry for any loud utterance of complaint and cursing. 

Old Nun’s messengers, and the youths sent to 
meet them by Ephraim and Hur, had already an- 
nounced to them that the smaller party had won a 
victory and set Joshua and the rest of the prisoners 
free; but their exhaustion was so complete that even 
these glad tidings had affected them but little, and 
brought no more than a faint smile to the men’s 
bearded lips, or a transient gleam of extinct bright- 
ness to the women’s dark eyes. Miriam even, with 
Milcah, had remained with her tribe and had not, 
as was her wont, called the women together to 
return thanks to the Almighty. 

Reuben, the husband of her melancholy young 
companion, whose dread of disappointment would 
not even now allow her to indulge in her new-born 
hope, was a silent, uncommunicative man, and the 
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first messenger did not know for certain whether he 
were among the prisoners who had been rescued. 
Milcah, nevertheless, became greatly excited, and 
when Miriam desired her to have patience and be 
still, she run from one to another of her companions 
and besieged them with questions, and since they 
could give her no information as to the fate of him 
she loved and had lost, she broke into loud sobs 
and fled back to the Prophetess. From her, indeed, 
she got small comfort, for Miriam, looking forward 
to hailing her husband as conqueror, and receiving 
the friend of her childhood rescued and safe, had 
fallen into a brooding and anxious mood; it seemed 
as though some heavy burthen weighed on her soul. 

As soon as he learnt that the attack on the 
mines had proved successful and that Hosea was 
free, Moses had quitted the host of the Hebrews. 
He had been told that the Amalekites, a warlike 
race inhabiting the oasis at the foot of Mount Sinai, 
were making ready to hinder the advance of the 
exiles across their palmy and fertile island in the 
desert. He had therefore set out with a handful of 
picked men, to make his way across the range and 
reconnoitre the enemy, purposing to rejoin the 
Israelites between Alush and Rephidim which lay in 
the valley next before the oasis. 
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Abidah, the chief of the tribe of Benjamin, with 
Hur and Nun on their return from the mines, as the 
heads of the tribes of Judah and Ephraim, were to 
fill his place and that of his companions. 

Now, as the multitude came nearer to the pass 
they must climb, Hur and some of the freed men 
went forward to meet them; one especially, out- 
stripping the rest, Reuben namely, Mil call's husband. 
And she, on her part, had recognised him from afar 
as he sped down the hill-... e, and, in spite of 
Miriam's remonstrance, hurried forward as far as to 
the midst of the tribe of Simeon, which marched 
ahead of their own. And there, the sight of their 
meeting had uplifted many a dejected soul; and 
when at length, clinging closely together, they 
hastened back to Miriam, as the Prophetess gazed 
into her little friend's face she thought a miracle 
had been wrought, for the pale lily had been trans- 
formed to a blooming and glowing rose. And her 
lips, which for so long she had scarcely ever opened 
but for some request or brief reply, now were never 
still — for how much she wanted to know, how much 
she had to ask her taciturn husband, who had suffered 
such terrible things! They were a comely and joy- 
ful couple ; and to them their path lay not over bare 
rocks and parched desert-tracks, but through a land 
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of spring-flowers where brooks murmured and birds 
sang. And Miriam, who had done her utmost to 
cheer the pining girl, rejoiced at the sight of their 
happiness. 

Soon, however, every gleam of glad sympathy 
faded from her face; for while Reuben and Milcah 
walked on winged feet, scarce seeming to tread the 
soil of the desert, she marched on with bowed head, 
weighed down by the thought that she herself was 
alone to blame if nb‘ such happiness as theirs was 
in prospect for her at this houi. She told herself 
indeed that she had made a great sacrifice, pleasing 
in the eyes of the Lord and worthy of great reward, 
in refusing to hearken to the voice of her heart; but 
nevertheless she could not help remembering the 
Egyptian woman who had forbidden her to account 
herself as one of those who truly loved Hosea, 
and who herself had died so young for her love’s 
sake. 

She, Miriam, was alive; she had killed the most 
ardent desires of her heart; duty forbade her now 
to think with ardent longing of the man who lingered 
on the mountain-top, devoted wholly to the cause of 
his people and to the God of his fathers, a free and 
noble soul, the future leader perhaps of her nation’s 
armies, and, if Moses would have it so, the first and 
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most influential among the Hebrews next to himself. 
But lost, for ever lost to her. If only, on that fate- 
ful night, she had followed the leading of her 
woman’s heart and not that imperious call which 
placed her above all other women, he would long 
since have clasped her in his arms as Reuben held 
his poor, weak Milcah, now so rich in joy and 
renewed strength. 

What thoughts were these! She must drive 
them down to the deepest recesses of her heart and 
destroy them utterly; for her it was sin to long so 
passionately to see him again, and she wished that 
her husband were by her side to protect her against 
herselt and the forbidden emotions of this dreadful 
hour. 

Hur, the prince of the tribe of Judah, was her 
husband; not the Egyptian Captain, the rescued 
captive. What could she henceforth have to do 
with this son of Ephraim whom she had cast off 
once for all. Why should she now be aggrieved 
that he did not hasten to meet her, why should she 
cherish in secret a foolish hope that it was some 
important duty which withheld him on the moun- 
tain? 

She scarcely saw or heard what was going on 
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around her, an3d it was Milan’s cry of glad gratitude 
which warned herSof-Itir’s approach. He had waved 
her a greeting from afar; but he was alone, without 
Hosea — or Joshua, which ever he called himself; 
and the fact that this was a pang to her — nay, 
that it went to her heart — enraged her against 
herself. She held her elderly husband in true 
esteem,, and it was with no effort that she welcomed 
him with affection. He replied to her greeting with 
heartfelt warmth; and when she pointed to the 
reunited pair, and lauded him as a conqueror 
and the deliverer of Reuben and his many fellow- 
victims, he frankly confessed that the praise was not 
to him but to Joshua, whom she herself had called 
in the name of the Lord to be the Captain of the 
army of Israel. 

At this she turned pale, and though the path 
led steeply upwards, she pressed her husband with 
urgent questions. When she learnt that Joshua 
was resting on the ridge with his father and the 
young fighting-men, and drinking wine, and that 
Hur had pledged himself to withdraw if Moses 
should appoint Joshua to be Captain of the host, 
her knit brows darkened below her lofty brow, and 
with stern severity she replied: 

"You are my lord, and it ill beseems me to 
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resist your will, eveiwhen you sc>* ^ ar ^ or £ et what 
is due to your wife as to to the man who 

once dared to lift his eyes to her.” 

Hur eagerly broke in: 

“But henceforth you are as a stranger to him; 
and even if I would give you a bill of divorce he 
would no longer woo you.” 

“Indeed!” said she with a forced smile, “and 
is it to him that you owe this announcement?” 

“He has devoted himself body and soul to the 
welfare of the people, and renounces the love of 
woman,” replied Hur. 

But she exclaimed: — “Renunciation is easy when 
desire could bring nothing in its train but rejection 
and disgrace. It is not he, who, in our day of 
greatest need sought help of the Egyptians — not 
he, but you who ought to be captain over the 
fighting-men of Israel — you alone who Jed the 
Hebrews to their first victory at the Store-House 
of Succoth, and whom the Lord himself, by his 
servant Moses, charged to lead the fighting-men of 
Israel ! ” 

At this Hur looked in some uneasiness at this 
woman for whom a late but ardent love had glowed 
up in him, and seeing her bosom heave and her 
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cheeks flush red, he knew not whether to ascribe it 
to the fatigue of climbing or the lofty ambition of 
her aspiring soul, which she had now transferred to 
the person of her husband. 

He was, indeed, glad to think that she cared so 
much more for him than for the younger and more 
heroic man whose return had caused him some 
anxiety; still, he had grown grey in the stern fulfil- 
ment of duty, and what he thought it right to do no 
man could hinder his doing. To the wife of his youth, 
whom he had buried many years since, his merest 
sign had been a command, and from Miriam he had 
as yet met with no contradiction. That Joshua was 
the most fit to command the fighting men was be- 
yond a doubt, and he replied, panting somewhat, 
for he too found the ascent hard: — 

“Your high esteem honours and pleases me; 
but although Moses and the Elders have promoted 
me, you must remember the Heap at Succoth, and 
my vow. I bear it in mind and shall abide by it.” 

She looked aside and said no more till they had 
reached the top. 

The victorious youths hailed them from the 
summit with loud acclamations. The joy of meet- 
ing, the provisions they had won from the foe, and 
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the good drink which was sparingly measured out 
to revive those who most needed it, raised the 
fallen courage of the exhausted wanderers, and the 
thirsty multitude shortened their rest on the ridge 
to reach Dophkah all the sooner. They had heard 
from Joshua that they would find there, not only 
some ruined tanks, but also a hidden spring of 
whose existence he had been informed by the driver 
of the gang of prisoners. 

Their way now lay down hill. Haste is the 
watchword when thirsty souls know that wells are 
within reach; and soon after sunset they arrived in 
the valley of turquoise-mines, where they encamped 
at the foot of the hill on which the now ruined 
stronghold and store-houses of Dophkah had lately 
stood. Tne well, hidden in a grove of acacia sacred 
to Hathor, was very soon discovered. Fires were 
quickly lighted, the wavering hearts which in the 
desert of Sin had sunk almost to despair, now 
swelled again with the love of life, with hope and 
thankful trust. The tine acacia -trees indeed were 
felled to open a way to the spring, whose refreshing 
waters worked the wondrous change. 

Joshua and Miriam had met on the ridge, but 
had only had time for a brief greeting. Here, in 
the camp, they were thrown together once more. 
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It was already late, foi the Elders had held long 
council as to the measures to be taken against an 
unexpected attack of the Amalekites. Nun and 
Joshua had joined the assembly. The princely and 
reverend old man's son had been gladly welcomed, 
and his counsel that they should form a vanguard 
of the younger men and a reserve of the older 
warriors was readily agreed to; they were also to 
send small parties of picked men to spy out the 
enemy. Joshua found himself in fact entrusted with 
every thing appertaining to the conduct and safety 
of a considerable army. God himself had chosen 
him to be their captain, and Moses, by leaving him 
that warning word to be “Steadfast and Strong/' 
had confirmed him in the office. Hur, likewise, 
who as yet held the post, was ready to resign it 
to him; and of a surety that man would keep his 
word, although he had not yet declared his purpose 
before the Elders. At any rate Joshua was treated 
as though he were indeed the Captain, and he felt 
himself the»r leader. 

After the assembly of the Elders had broken 
up, Hur had desired Joshua to accompany him to 
his tent, notwithstanding the lateness of the hour; 
and the warrior had consented, for indeed he de- 
sired to speak fully to Miriam. He wpuld fain 
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prove to her in her husband’s presence that he had 
found the path which she had so zealously pointed 
out to him. 

The tenderest passions of a Hebrew must be 
dumb in the presence of another man’s wife. Miriam 
must know full well that he had nothing more to 
ask of her. Indeed he had entirely ceased, even in 
his hours of solitude, to care or long for her. He 
confessed to himself that she was a grand and 
queenly woman, but now he felt a chill as he thought 
of that lofty dignity. Nay, all her doings appeared 
to him now in a new light. When she greeted him 
on the hill-top with a cold smile he had felt con- 
vinced that henceforth they were strangers indeed; 
and as they sat by the blazing fire in front of the 
Elder’s tent, where they now met again, this feeling 
grew stronger and stronger. 

Miriam had long since parted from Reuben and 
his Milcah, and during her solitary waiting many 
thoughts had coursed through her brain of what she 
would now make this man feel — the man to whom 
in an hour of strong excitement she had opened the 
depths of her soul. 

We are always most prone to be angry with 
those to whom we have done a wrong, and a woman 
holds the gift of her love as so great and precious 
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that even the man she afterwards rejects is to think 
of her with gratitude for ever after. And Joshua 
had boasted that he had ceased to care for her 
whom he had once ardently desired, and who had 
confessed her love for him — yea, even if she were 
offered to him. Aye, and he had proved his words, 
for he had been content to wait with the others in- 
stead of coming to meet her. 

At last he came, and with him her husband who 
was so ready to make way for him. But she was 
still here to keep her eyes open in behalf of the too 
generous Hur. 

The older man, to whose fate she had linked 
her own, and whose faithful devotion touched her 
deeply, should not be supplanted by any other man 
in the high place he filled by right; he must cling 
to it, if only because she did not choose to be the 
wife of any man who could not assert himself as 
the foremost of the Hebrews after her own brothers. 

Never had this much venerated woman, who for 
her part believed too in her own gift of prophecy, 
felt so bitter, so sore and indignant. She did not 
own it to herself, but it was as though the hatred 
which Moses had fired in her soul against the 
Egyptians, and which no longer had an outlet, 
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needed some fresh object, and was now turned 
against the only man she ever had loved. But a 
Irue woman can make a show of friendship in word 
and demeanour to every one excepting those she 
scorns, and Miriam received her belated guest with 
haughty but gracious condescension, and begged him 
to give her further details as to his captivity and 
release. But she called him by his old name of 
Hosea, and, when he perceived that this was 
evidently intentional, he asked her whether she had 
forgotten that it was she herself who, as the mes- 
senger of the Most High, had bidden him henceforth 
to call himself Joshua. To this she replied, and her 
features assumed a sharper gravity of expression, 
that her memory was good, but that she would fain 
forget the time he referred to. He himself had re- 
jected the name bestowed on him by the Lord, in- 
asmuch as he had preferred to seek the favour of 
the Egyptian King rather than the help promised 
him by God. She, faithful to her old habits, should 
continue to call him Hosea. 

The simple-hearted soldier was not prepared for 
such a hostile tone; however, he preserved a fittingly 
calm demeanour, and replied with composure that 
he would but rarely give her the opportunity of 
calling him by any name. Those who were his 
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friends found no difficulty in learning to call him 
Joshua. 

To this Miriam answered that she likewise would 
be willing to do so if her husband agreed, and he 
himself insisted on it, for a man's name was but as 
a garment. With offices and dignities it was an- 
other matter. 

When Joshua then declared that he had always 
believed that it was God himself who had called 
him by the voice of His prophetess, herself, to be 
the Captain of the hosts of Israel, and that he con- 
ceded to no man, save only to Moses, the right to 
deprive him of that office, Hur agreed with him, and 
offered him his hand. 

At this Miriam threw off the self-control she had 
hitherto preserved, and exclaimed with vehement 
defiance : 

“In this I am not of your mind! You evaded 
the call of the Most High! Can you deny it? And 
inasmuch as the Almighty found you at Pharaoh's 
footstool, instead of at the head of His people, He 
deprived you of the office to which He had raised 
you. He himself, the Mightiest of Captains, com- 
manded the wind and waves, and they swallowed 
up the enemy. Thus ended they who had been 
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your friends till their heavy fetters taught you what 
their feelings were to you and your people. 

“I sang a hymn of praise to the Lord, and 
the people joined in my thanksgiving. And on 
that same day God called another man than you to 
be chief of the Hebrew host, and he, as you know, 
is my husband. And although Hur indeed has 
never learnt the arts of war, yet the Lord surely 
guides his arm; and who is it that giveth the victory 
but the Lord Almighty? My husband, I tell you 
once again— my husband alone is the Captain, and 
though, in his excess of generosity he forgets it, yet 
he will assert his right to his office when he re- 
members whose hand it was that chose him; and I, 
his wife, lift up my voice to bring it lo his mind.” 

On this Joshua turned to go, to put an end to 
this unpleasant discussion, but Hur, very wroth at 
his wife’s interference between them, held him fast, 
assuring him that he should abide by his renuncia- 
tion. The wind might blow away a woman’s words 
of displeasure; it must rest with Moses to declare 
whom the Lord had chosen to be Captain of His 
people. 

As he spoke Hur looked in his wife’s face with 
stern dignity, as warning her to reflect, and this 
seemed to have had the desired effect, as Miriam 
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turned first pale and then deep scarlet, and she too 
detained their guest as though she desired to make 
amends, beckoning him with a trembling hand to 
come closer to her. 

“Yet one thing I must say,” she began with a 
deep breath, “that you may not misunderstand me. 
1 call every man my friend who devotes himself to 
the cause of Israel, and Hur has told me how much 
you purpose to sacrifice to our people. It was your 
confidence in Pharaoh’s clemency which came be- 
tween us — and 1 know how to value your deep and 
decisive breach with the Egyptians. Still, I only 
truly understood the greatness of your deed when 1 
learnt that it was not only lifelong habit, but an- 
other and stronger tie that bound you to the foe.’ 

“What is the aim of such a speech?” Joshua 
broke in, feeling quite sure that she was laying some 
fresh arrow to the bow-string, intended to wound 
him. But she paid no heed to the interruption and 
went on with a defiant sparkle in her eye which 
belied the moderation of her tongue: 

“After the guidance of the Lord had saved us 
from the foe, the sea cast up on shore the fairest 
woman we had seen for many a day. 1 bound up 
the wounds inflicted on her by a Hebrew woman, 
and she then confessed that she was full of love for 
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you, and with her dying breath spoke of you as the 
idol of her heart.” 

At this Joshua, deeply incensed, exclaimed: — 

“If this were all the truth, O wife of Hur, then 
my father would have told me an untruth. For, as 
I learnt from him, it was in the presence of those 
only who love me that the hapless woman made her 
last confession: not before you. And she was wise 
to mistrust your presence, for you would never have 
understood her!” 

He saw a supercilious smile play on Miriam’s 
lips, but he heeded it not and went on. “Your wit 
is — oh! ten times keener than that poor child’s ever 
was. But in your heart, which once was open to 
such great things, there is no room for love. It will 
grow old and cease to beat before it has learnt what 
love is! Yea, in spite of your flashing eyes I tell 
you this: you are indeed more than a woman, you 
are a prophetess, and I cannot boast of such grace. 
I am no more than a man, and understand the use 
of the sword better than looking into futurity. And 
nevertheless 1 can foretell one thing; you will 
cherish the hatred of me which burns in your soul 
— you will even light up the flame in your husband’s 
heart and strive to fan it with the utmost zeal. And 
I know why! The fiery ambition which possesses 
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you will not suffer you to be happy as the wife of a 
man who must stand second to another: — You re- 
fuse to call me by the name you yourself gave me. 
But if hatred and pride do not altogether choke the 
one feeling which unites us, namely our love of our 
people, the day will come when of your own free 
will you will approach me and call me Joshua, un- 
bidden, out of the fulness of your heart!” 

With these words he bowed his head in brief 
farewell to Miriam and her husband, and disap- 
peared in the darkness. 

Hur looked after him gloomily and spoke not a 
word till the footsteps of their departing guest had 
died away in the silence of the night. Till this hour 
he had always looked up to his wife with tender 
admiration, but now the wrath he had restrained 
with difficulty knew no bounds. With two long 
strides he came close to her; she was even paler 
than he, as she stood gazing into the fire like one 
distraught. His voice had lost its rich metallic ring, 
and sounded harsh and thin as he said: — 

“I was so bold as to woo a maiden who believed 
herself nearer to God than other women, and now 
she is mine she makes me repent of my audacity!” 

“Repent?” she panted with white lips, and as 
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she looked up at him a defiant glance sparkled in 
her black eyes. 

He seized her hand with so firm a grip that it 
hurt her, and went on as he had begun: — “Yes, 
you make me repent of it! Shame on me if I suf- 
fered this hour of degradation to be followed by 
such another!” 

She tried to wrench her hand free, but he would 
not surrender it, and went on: — “1 wooed and won 
you to be the pride of my house. I believed I was 
sowing honour, I have reaped dishonour — for what 
deeper disgrace may befall a man than that the 
wife should have the mastery and dare to wound 
the heart of his friend, whom hospitality should pro- 
tect / with hostile words. A woman, such as you 
are not, a simple, right-minded wife, who could 
look back on her husband’s past life and think not 
merely of how he may gain promotion because she 
desires to share his greatness- -such a wife would 
not need to be reminded that Ilur, the man w r ho is 
your husband, has earned dignities and honours 
enough in the course of a long life to be able to 
lay down some portion of them without losing any- 
thing by it. Not he who is chief in command, but 
he who does most from self-sacrificing love of his 
nation, is the greatest in Jehovah’s sight. You crave 
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to stand aloof and be honoured by the crowd as the 
chosen handmaid of God. I do not forbid it, so 
long as you do not forget what your duty as a wife 
and mistress requires of you. To me, indeed, you 
also owe love, for you promised to love me on the 
day when we were wed: howbeit, the human heart 
can only give what it has to give; and Hosea is 
right when he says that the love which glows and 
gives warmth is far from your cold soul.” 

He turned his back on her and withdrew into 
the darkness of the tent; she remained standing by 
the fire, the flickering blaze lighting up her beautiful 
pallid features. She set her teeth tightly and clenched 
her hands over her heaving bosom as she gazed 
after her husband. He had stood before her iti the 
consciousness of his dignity, grey-haired, tall, and 
reverend, a worthy and princely leader of the people. 
Each of his words had pierced her heart like a 
spear-thrust. The power of truth had weighted his 
speech, and had held up a mirror to Miriam which 
showed her own image from which she started in 
horror. Now she longed to hasten after him, and 
beseech him to give her again the love with which 
he had hitherto surrounded her; she, alone in the 
world, had gratefully acknowledged that she felt that 
she could fully return the precious boon, for she 
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longed, ah, how ardently, to hear one kind and for- 
giving word from his lips. Her own heart seemed 
to her as a cornfield blighted by malignant mildew; 
withered, dried up and ruined, where all had been 
so fresh and blossoming. 

Her thoughts flew to the rich arable of Goshen, 
which, after bearing the richest crops, remained hard 
and parched till the river rose to soften it again, and 
bring the seed laid in its bosom to life and verdure. 
Thus was it with her; but she had cast the ripening 
ears into the fire, and wilfully built up a dam be- 
tween the beneficent stream and the dry land. 

But there was yet time. She knew indeed that 
in one thing he was unjust, that she was a woman 
like any other, and capable of devoting herself with 
passionate ardour to the man she loved. It de- 
pended only on her to prove this to him and bring 
him to her arms. Just now, to be sure, he had a 
right to regard her as hard and unfeeling; for there, 
where love was wont to bloom, a bitter spring had 
lisen which poisoned all it touched. 

Was this the revenge taken by her heart whose 
ardent desires she had so heroically smothered? 

God had scorned her most precious offering; it 
was impossible to doubt the fact. His presence no 
longer uplifted her soul in visions of glory, and she 
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could hardly call herself His prophetess any longer. 
This sacrifice had led her, who was truthful, to false- 
hood; conscious of always desiring the right she had 
hitherto lived at peace w r ith herself; now she suffered 
tortures of unrest. Since that momentous step, no- 
thing she cared for had smiled on her who had 
been so full of hope. She who had never seen the 
woman for whom she need make way, had been sent 
from the presence of a poor, dying stranger. She 
had always felt kindly to everyone who loved her 
race and the sacred cause of her people, and now 
she had insulted one of their best and noblest cham- 
pions with bitter wrath. The poorest serfs wife could 
win the husband who loved her to a closer union, 
and she had only estranged hers. 

She had come to his hearth seeking only shelter 
from the cold, but she had found unexpected warmth, 
and his generosity and love had fallen on her aching 
5>oul like balm. He could not indeed give her back 
what she had lost, but he was a welcome substitute. 
And he now believed her incapable of a tender 
emotion; still, she must have love to live, and no 
sacrifice would be too great to win him back again. 

But pride was no less a condition of her exist- 
ence, and each time she made up her mind to 
humble herself and open her heart to her husband, 
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a fear of degradation checked her; and there she 
stood as though spell-bound, till the brands at her 
feet fell over and died out, and darkness surrounded 
her. 

Then a strange fear fell upon her. 

Two bats, which had come forth from the mines 
to flutter round the fire, flew close to her face with 
a ghostly stir. Everything prompted her to retire 
to the tent, to go back to her husband, and with 
sudden decision she went into the spacious room, 
lighted by a lamp. But Hur was not there, and a 
slave girl who met her, told her that he had said 
lie would remain with his son and grandson till it 
was time to depart. 

A sense of bitter woe fell upon her; she lay 
down to rest, more desolate and shame-stricken than 
she had ever felt since her childhood. 

A few hours later the camp was alive, and when, 
in the grey light of dawn, her husband entered the 
tent with a brief greeting, her pride once more up- 
lifted its head, and her reply was cold and demure. 

He was not alone; his son Uri followed him in. 
He looked graver too than usual, for the men of 
Judah had assembled at an early hour and besought 
him not to surrender the Captaincy in favour of a 
pi an of another tribe than theirs. 
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This had come upon him as a surprise. He 
could only refer them to Moses, and the hope that 
their leader's decision might be given against himself 
grew keener as his young wife's resolute glance 
again roused his spirit to opposition. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

With refreshed body and revived heart the 
Hebrews set forth again early on the following 
morning; and by this time the little spring, which 
they had even dug deeper to promote its flow, was 
for the time exhausted. They cared the less that 
it refused to yield any water to carry on their 
journey, because they expected to find more wells 
at Alush. 

The sun mounted the cloudless sky in radiant 
majesty. Its splendour exerted its stirring influence 
on the hearts of men even , and the rocks and 
yellow sandy soil, shone as brightly as the blue 
vault above. The pure aromatic air of the desert, 
cooled by the hours of darkness, w r as so light that 
it was a pleasure to breathe, and walking was 
enjoyment. 

The men showed firmer confidence, and the 
women's eyes flashed more brightly than for some 
time past, for the Lord had shown once more that 
He was mindful of His people in their need; and 
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fathers and mothers looked fondly on the sons who 
had overpowered the enemy. In every tribe some 
one had been welcomed home who had been given 
up for lost, and it was a joyful duty to heal the in- 
juries inflicted by the hard labour of the mines. 
Moi cover Joshua’s deliverance was a cause of re- 
joicing, not alone among his people but throughout 
the multitude; and by all, excepting those of the 
tribe of Judah, he was now called by that new 
name with full belief in the comforting promise con- 
veyed by it. The young men who, under him, had 
put the Egyptians to rout, told in their tribes what 
sort of man Joshua was; how he thought of every- 
thing and put every one in the very place where 
he could do best. The mere light of his eye as it 
fell on a man fired his warlike ardour; the foe 
quaked only to hear him shout the battle-cry. 

And those who spoke of old Nun, or of the 
noble lad his grandson, did so with kindling glances. 
The high pretensions of the tribe of Ephraim had 
often been a source of disagreement, but on this 
occasion it was by common consent allowed to 
march first. Only the men of Judah were heard to 
murmur and complain. They must, no doubt, have 
some serious ground of discontent, for Hur, the 
prince of theii tribe, and his wife walked on with 
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bowed heads as if oppressed by a heavy burthen, 
and those who spoke with them, had certainly better 
have chosen some other opportunity. So long as the 
sun’s rays still fell aslant, there was a little shade 
cast by the sandstone peaks which hemmed the 
path in on both sides or stood up in its midst, and 
when the sons of Korah began to sing a hymn, old 
and young joined in; Milcah, no longer pallid, 
loudest and gladdest of all, and Reuben her released 
and happy husband. 

The children picked up the golden fruits of the 
Colocinth, which fell from the now withered gourds 
above as if they dropped from heaven, and brought 
them to their parents. But they were as bitter as 
gall to eat, and a morose old man of the tribe of 
Zebulon, who kept some of the stout rinds to serve 
to hold salve, said:— “Thus will this day be. It has 
a fair seeming; but when the sun is high and we 
lack water we shall know its bitterness!” 

And his prophecy was only too soon fulfilled; 
for the path, after leaving the region of sand, went 
on through rocky cliffs like walls of red brick and 
grey stone, up and up, now at an easy slope and 
now very steep; the sun too mounted higher and 
higher, and the heat increased as the hours went 
on. Never had its arrows fallen more cruelly on 
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the pilgrims, striking pitilessly on their unprotected 
heads and necks. Here an old man and there a 
young one sank to the ground under its fierce glow, 
or tottered forward like one drunk, supported by 
his neighbours and clasping his hand to his brow. 
The blistered skin peeled off their faces and hands, 
and there was not one whose tongue and gums 
were not dried by the heat, or whose newly found 
courage it did not quell. 

The beasts toiled sullenly forward with drooping 
heads apd heavy feet, or rolled rebelliously in the 
sand till the herdsman’s thong compelled them to 
collect their strength for a fresh effort. 

At noon the Israelites were allowed to halt, but 
there was not a hand breadth of shade to give them 
the reprieve they sought ; and those who threw 
themselves down on the ground found fresh torment 
instead of rest. Thus the hapless wretches of their 
own accord set forth again soon for the wells of 
Alush. 

Until this day, as soon as the sun had passed 
the meridian and begun to sink towards the west, 
the heat had abated, and a fresher breeze fanned 
their brows before the fall of dusk; but here the 
rocks for hours gave forth the heat they had ab- 
sorbed from the noontide sun, till at length a faintly 
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cooler breath came up from the sea on the west. 
At the same time the vanguard which, by Joshua’s 
advice, inarched foremost, halted, and the whole 
multitude came to a standstill. Men, women and 
children all fixed their eyes and pointed with hands, 
sticks and crooks to the same spot, for there, before 
them, a strange and novel spectacle attracted 
their gaze. A shout of amazement and delight 
broke from their parched and weary lips which had 
long since ceased to stir for speech; it rapidly 
spread from one division to the next, frQm tribe to 
tribe, to the lepers that closed the train and the 
rear guard beyond. One and another elbowed, his 
neighbour and whispered a name familiar to them 
all — that of the Holy Mountain where the Lord had 
promised to Moses that he would lead His people 
into a good and pleasant land flowing with milk 
and honey. None had told the weary multitude 
that this was the place, and yet they knew that they 
beheld Horeb and the peak of Sinai, the most sacred 
summit of this mass of granite. 

Although but a mountain, yet was it the throne 
of the Almighty God of their fathers! 

At this hour the whole sacred hill seemed, like 
the burning bush out of which He had there spoken 
to his chosen servant, to be steeped in fire. Its seven- 
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peaked crown towered from afar, high above the 
hills and vales that surrounded it, burning like an 
enormous ruby lighted up by a blaze of glory in 
the clpuds. 

Such a .sight none of them had ever beheld. 
But the sun sank lower and lower, and disappeared 
in the sea, which the mountain hid from their view; 
the glowing ruby turned to solemn amethyst and 
then to the deep purple of the violet; but the people 
still gazed spell-bound on the holy mount. Nay, 
even when the day-star had altogether vanished, 
and only its reflection bordered the edge of a long, 
level cloud with gleaming gold, they opened their 
eyes the wider, for a man of the tribe of Benjamin, 
ins brain turned by the splendour of the scene, 
declared that they beheld the trailing mantle of 
Jehovah, and those about him to whom he pointed 
it. out caught the pious rapture. 

For a little while the pilgrims had forgotten 
thirst and exhaustion in watching the inspiring 
spectacle. But ere long their high enthusiasm was 
turned to the deepest discouragement, for, when 
night fell, and after a short march they reached the 
wells of Alush, it was discovered that the desert- 
tribe which had encamped here yesterday, had 
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choked the spring, which at best was but brackish, 
with stones and rubbish. 

All the water they had carried with them had 
been used before reaching Dophkah, and the ex- 
hausted spring at the mines had not sufficed to fill 
the skins. Thirst, which at first had only dried 
their gums, now began to burn their vitals. Their 
scorched throats could not swallow the solid food of 
which they had abundance. On every side there 
was nothing to be seen but heart-broken looks and 
pitiable or disgraceful scenes. Men and women 
storming, cursing, weeping and groaning, or else 
sunk in morose despair. Some, whose wailing in- 
fants clamoured for water, had gathered round the 
choked well and were fighting for a spot on the 
ground where they hoped to collect a few drops of 
the precious fluid in a sherd. And the beasts lowed 
and bleated so miserably that it cut their drivers to 
the heart like a reproach. 

Very few cared to exert themselves to pitch a 
tent. The night was so warm, and the sooner they 
went forward the better; for Moses had promised to 
join them again at a spot but a few hours further 
on. He alone could help them; it was his bounden 
duty to save man and beast from perishing of 
drought. 
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If the God who had promised them such great 
things left them to perish in the wilderness with all 
their little ones, then the man in whose guidance 
they had put their trust was a deceiver, and the 
God whose power and mercy he was never weary 
of preaching to them, was false and feebler than 
the idols with heads of men and beasts, whom they 
had worshipped in Egypt. Blasphemy and curses 
we A *e mingled with threats — and when Aaron came 
forth to comfort the thirsty pilgrims with words of 
hope, many a clenched fist, was shaken at him. 

Even Miriam was presently forbidden by her 
husband to console the women with kindly speech, 
for a woman whose sinking child clung dying to its 
mother's dried up breast, had picked up a stone to 
fling, and others had followed her example. 

Old Nun and his son were more fortunate. They 
were both agreed that Joshua must fight, whatever 
post Moses might desire him to fill; and Hur himself 
had led him forth to the fighting-men who had 
hailed him gladly. The old man and his son both 
knew the secret of inspiring courage. They spoke 
to the men, of the well- watered oasis of the Amale- 
kites, which was now not far away, and reminded 
them that the Lord himself had provided the 
weapons they held in their hands. Joshua assured 
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them, too, that they far out-numbered the warriors 
of the desert-tribe. If their young men only showed 
themselves as brave as they had been at Dophka 
and the copper mines, by God’s help they should 
win the victory. 

Soon after midnight, Joshua, after holding council 
with the Elders, bid the trumpets sound to call the 
fighting-men together. He set them in ranks under 
the starlit sky, appointed a leader to each division, 
and impressed on each the meaning of the word of 
command he was to obey. 

They came at the call, half perishing with thirst; 
but the fresh effort to which their Captain exhorted 
them, wonderfully revived their fainting energies, as 
well as the hope of victory and a precious reward; 
a plot of land, namely, at the foot of the Holy 
Mountain, rich in wells and palms. 

Among the youths came Ephraim, giving life to 
the others by his own inexhaustible vigour. And 
now when the Captain, to whom God had already 
proved that he thought him worthy of the help 
which his name promised, addressed the men, bid- 
ding them put their trust in the Lord Almighty, it 
had quite a different effect from that produced by 
Aaron, whose admonishing they had hearkened to 
ever) 7 day since they set out. 
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When Joshua had ended, a jubilant shout went 
up from many young throats though parched with 
1 hirst: “Hail to the Captain! You are our leader; 
ue will follow none other/’ 

Then he went on gravely and decisively to ex- 
plain to them that he was prepared to show to the 
utmost such obedience as he required of them. He 
was ready to march as the last man in the lowest 
place, if it should be Moses’ will. 

The stars were still bright in a cloudless sky 
when a cow-horn called the Hebrews to sel forth 
again. A runner had already been sent on to re- 
port to Moses of their evil plight, and Ephraim had 
flown after him as soon as he was free to do so. 

But throughout the morning’s march Joshua kept 
his troops in strict order, as though an onslaught 
was to be expected. Meanwhile he took advantage 
of every minute lo teach the fighting-men and their 
leaders something for the coming struggle, to note 
their behaviour, and close up their ranks. He thus 
kept them on the alert till the stars began to pale. 

Few indeed were the murmurs or complaints 
among the fighting-men, but rebellion, curses and 
threats were all the more rife among those who bore 
no weapons. Long before dawn the cry was heard, 
more and more often, of: “Down with Moses! We 
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will stone him when we find him!” And indeed 
their knees were failing them for weariness, and the 
misery of their wives and children was visible to 
every eye. 

Not a few, indeed, picked a piece of rock from 
the path, with a wild curse and flashing eye; and 
at last the fury of the multitude waxed so wild and 
reckless that Hur called a council of the better dis- 
posed among the Elders, and they hastened on with 
the fighting -men of the tribe of Judah to protect 
Moses, if it should come to the worsl, by force of* 
arms against the rebels. Joshua took on himself 
the task of keeping back the mutineers, who with 
curses and threats strove to outstrip the rest. When 
at last the sun rose in blinding splendour the march 
was no more than a struggle onwards of enfeebled 
wretches. Even the men at at ms toltercd forwards 
half-paralysed. Still, when the rebels tried to pass 
them they did their duty, and thrust them back with 
spear and sword. The valley along which they 
made their way was shut in on both sides by steep 
walls of grey granite, which glittered and sparkled 
strangely as the slanting sunbeams fell on the frag- 
ments of quartz thickly imbedded in the primaeval 
rock. By noon it w r ould be scorchingly hot again, 
between these steep cliffs in some parts almost 
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closing across the path; as yet, however, they lay in 
morning shade. And the beasts, at any rate, found 
refreshment, for among the rocks in many places 
succulent aromatic plants afforded them pasture, and 
the shepherd boys, taking off their loin cloths, filled 
them with the fodder in spite of their exhaustion, 
to offer it to their famishing favourites. 

Thus they struggled on for less than an hour, 
when suddenly a loud shout of joy rang out, 
spreading from the foremost in the van to the last 
man in the long train. No one had been told in so 
many words to what it owed its origin, but every 
one knew it must mean that they had come upon 
fresh water. Then Ephraim came flying back with 
the glad tidings, and what a miracle it worked on 
the exhausted wanderers. They pulled themselves 
up as though they had already emptied the brim- 
ming jar at a deep draught, and struggled forward 
at double speed. The ranks of fighting-men now 
no longer hindered them, but hailed those of their 
tribe who hastened past them with glad greetings. 

Soon, however, the hurrying tide stopped of its 
own accord; for at the spot where refreshment was 
to be found the foremost came to a standstill, and 
behind them the whole multitude were checked 
more effectually than by moats and walls. The 
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toiling pilgrims had become a vast, disorderly crowd, 
filling Ihe whole valley. At last men and women 
turned back, carrying well-filled water-jars in their 
hands and on their heads, beckoning joyfully to 
their friends with words of encouragement, and 
making their way through the throng to their own 
families; but the precious fluid was snatched away 
from many before it could be conveyed to its 
destination. 

Joshua and his troop had made their way to the 
immediate vicinity of the wells, to keep order 
among the thirsty people. However, for some little 
time there was nothing for it but patience, while 
the mighty men of the tribe of Judah, who, with 
Hur at their head, had been the first to reach the 
spot, wielded their axes and strove with levers 
hastily made out of the trunks of acacia-trees, to 
clear away the huge boulders which strewed the 
path, and open up the way to the spring which 
leapt forth from several rifts in the rock. 

At first it had flowed among a chaos of moss- 
grown blocks of granite; but presently they suc- 
ceeded in directing the flow of the precious fluid, 
and in checking the waste by forming a sort of tank 
where even the cattle could drink. Those who had 
filled their jars had caught the water in its overflow 
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from the hastily contrived dam. Now the men whose 
duty it was* to watch the camp kept the throng off, 
so as to give the water time to settle and clear in 
the large, new basin which it filled with amazing 
rapidity. 

In sight actually of the blessing for which they 
had so loudly clamoured it was easy now to have 
patience. Ihey had found the treasure; all that 
was necessary was to husband it. Not a word of 
discontent or complaint or reviling was now to be 
heard; many indeed looked abashed and ashamed 
on this new mercy from the Most High. 

Loud and jubilant voices were heard far and 
wide, shouting and talking; but the man of God, who 
knew every rock and valley, every pasture and spring 
of the hills of Horeb better than any one, and who 
had again been the instrument of such great bless- 
ing to his people, had retired into a neighbouring 
ravine, as if seeking refuge there from the thanks 
and acclamations which rose louder and spread 
further every moment, seeking peace and silence 
above all things for his deeply agitated spirit. 

Presently hymns of thanksgiving to the Lord 
were to be heard from the Hebrew multitude, who, 
refreshed and revived, and overflowing with grati- 
tude, were pitching their camps with as much hope 
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and confidence as ever they had known. The sound 
of song, of happy laughter, jests and encouraging 
cries, formed an accompaniment to the work of 
putting up tents; and the encampment was rapidly 
effected, as rapidly as if it had been raised from 
the earth by a magic spell. 

The eyes of the young men flashed with martial 
ardour, and many a beast shed its blood to make a 
feast. 

Mothers, after doing their part by the hearth 
and in the tent, led their little ones to the spring 
to show them the spot where Moses with his staff 
had pointed out the spring bubbling through the 
rift in the granite. Many men likewise stood with 
hands and eyes raised to heaven, round the place 
where Jehovah had shown such grace to His people, 
and among them were not a few of those murmurers 
who had picked up stones wherewith to stone the 
servant of God. None doubted that they here be- 
held the result of a great miracle. The elders im- 
pressed on the little ones that they should never' 
forget this day, and this water; and an old grand- 
mother was wetting her grandchildren’s brows at 
the brink of the pool to ensure divine protection for 
them for the rest of their lives. 

Hope, thankfulness, and the glow of trust pre- 
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vailed on all hands; even the fear of the hostile 
Amalekites had vanished, for what ill could come to 
him who put his trust in the mercy of so omnipotent 
a Protector. 

Joy was absent from one tent alone, and that 
the finest of them — the tent of the head of the 
tr'be of Judah. Miriam sat among her women after 
distributing the midday meal in silence to the men 
overflowing with grateful enthusiasm; she had heard 
from Milcah’s husband Reuben that Moses had made 
Joshua Captain of the Hebrew host in the presence 
of all the Elders. Hur, her husband, she also was 
told, had expressed himself ready and glad to re- 
nounce the dignity in favour of the son of Nun. 

The prophetess had not chosen to join in the 
people’s song of praise; when Milcah and her women 
had besought her to go with them to the well, she 
had bidden them go without her. She was now ex- 
pecting her husband and wished to meet him alone; 
she must show him that she desired his forgiveness. 
But he did not come; for, after the council of the 
Elders had broken up, he remained with the new 
Captain to help him to arrange his men, and this 
he did as a subordinate obedient to Hosea, who 
owed his call and his name of Joshua to her. 
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Her waiting women, who had gathered about 
her, were busy spinning; but she could not endure 
tin's humble toil, and while she sat witb idle hands 
staring into vacancy the hours went slowly indeed. 
And at the same time her purpose of humbling her- 
self before her husband grew feebler. She felt im- 
pelled to pray for strength to bow before the man 
who was in truth her master; but the prophetess, 
usually so apt at fervent prayer, could not find the 
right vein of devotion. If now and then she suc- 
ceeded in collecting her thoughts and uplifting her 
heart, something disturbed her. Every fresh report 
which was brought to her from the camp, added to 
her displeasure. When at last dusk was falling, a 
messenger came desiring her to have no care for 
the men’s evening meal, which had already been 
long prepared and waiting; Hur, with his son and 
grandson, were about to accept the bidding of Nun 
and Joshua to si i are theirs. 

At this she felt it hard to restrain her tears. 
And if she had suffered them to flow unchecked 
they would have been the bitter drops of wrath 
and wounded pride, not tears of distress and regret- 
ful longing. 

During the hours of the evening- watch, the war- 
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riors all marched past, her, and from rank to rank 
the cry re-echoed of: “Hail to Joshua!” And those 
who repeated the watchword “Steadfast and Strong,” 
did so in honour of the man she once had loved, — 
but now hated, as she confessed to herself. None 
bu f the men of his own tribe honoured her husband 
with a special cry. Was this their gratitude for the 
generosity which had led him to abdicate the post 
to which he alone had a right, in favour of a younger 
man? It cut her to the heart to see her husband so 
deposed; but it wounded her yet more to find that 
Hur could thus abandon his lately wedded wife. 

The evening meal at the door of the Ephrain.'tes’ 
tent was a long one. A little before midnight she 
sent her serving-woman to bed and lay down herself 
to wait till her husband should return, to confess to 
him all that had troubled and angered her, and 
what she most desired. 

She thought it w r ould be easy to keep awake 
when she was in such anguish of mind; but the 
great fatigues and strain of the last few days and 
nights had told upon her, and in the midst of a 
prayer for humility and the love of her husband, 
she was overcome by sleep. At last, at the hour of 
the first morning watch, when day was just begin- 
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ning to break, she was startled from her slumbers 
by the sound of the trumpets giving warning of im- 
mediate danger. 

She rose quickly, and glancing at her husband’s 
couch, saw that it was empty; still it had been used, 
and on the sandy soil — for mats were spread only 
in the living-rooms — she saw the traces of Hur’s 
foot-steps by her own bedside. He must have stood 
close by her, and perhaps while she slept, have 
gazed tenderly down on her face. 

This was indeed the truth; her old slave-woman 
told her so unasked. For after she had roused Hur 
she had seen him carefully shading the lamp while 
he looked on Miriam’s face, and bent over her for 
some minutes, as though he would have kissed her. 
This was good hearing, and rejoiced the lonely wife 
so greatly that she forgot her usual calm dignity 
and pressed her lips to the wrinkled brow of the 
little, bent old woman, who had done service of yore 
to her parents. Then she hastily bid her maids to 
braid her hair and dress her in a holiday robe of 
light blue which Hur had given her, and hastened 
forth to take leave of him. 

Meanwhile the troops had formed in order, the 
tents were being struck, and Miriam sought her hus- 
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band for a long time in vain. At last she found 
him; but he was deeply engaged in talk with Joshua, 
and as she caught sight of the Captain, the pro- 
phetess shuddered with a sudden chill, nor could 
she persuade herself to address the men. 
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CHAPTER X. 


A hard battle must be fought, for, as the spies 
reported, the Amalekites had been joined by other 
desert-tribes. Nevertheless, the Israelites were still 
almost twice their number; but how far inferior in 
warlike skill were Joshua’s troops to their opponents, 
inured to battle and ambush. The foe came up 
from the South, from the oasis at the foot of the 
Sacred Mountain, which was the primeval home of 
their race, their foster mother, their beloved, their 
all, and to them well worth shedding their blood to 
the last drop for. 

Joshua, now the Captain recognised by Moses 
and all the people as leader of the Hebrew fighting- 
men, led his newly formed army to the widest por- 
tion of the valley, as this allowed him to take the 
utmost advantage of their superior numbers. The 
camp was removed by his orders and pitched in a 
narrower place at the northern end of the valley of 
Rephidim, in which the struggle must be fought out, 
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as this made it easier to defend the tents. He left 
the command of the camp and of the men told off 
to protect it to the prudent care of his father. 

He had wished to leave Moses and all the 
Elders of the tribes safe within the precincts of the 
camp; but their great leader had gone forward with 
Hur and Aaron, and climbed a peak of granite whence 
they could look down upon the fight. Thus the 
fighting men could see Moses and his two com- 
panions on the cliff which commanded the top of 
the valley, and feel assured that the servant of the 
Lord would not cease to beseech Him to spare 
them and give them the victory. But every simple 
man in that host, and every woman and old man in 
the camp, in that hour of peril turned to the God 
of their fathers; and the rallying cry chosen by 
Joshua, “Jehovah our Refuge ,” bound the hearts of 
the warriors to the Ruler of the battle, and re- 
minded the most faint-hearted and unskilled among 
the fighting men that he could not take a step nor 
deal a blow, but the Lord would mark it. 

The trumpets and cow- horns of the Hebrew 
host rang out louder and louder, for the Amalekites 
were pouring down on the level ground which was 
to be the field of battle. 
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It was a strange scene for such a struggle, such 
as no experienced Captain would ever willingly 
have chosen, for it was shut in on both sides by 
steep grey cliffs of granite towering up to heaven. 
If the foe should win, the camp too must be lost, 
and any benefit to be derived from knowledge of 
warfare must here be displayed within the smallest 
conceivable space. To circumvent the enemy or 
surprise him in flank seemed quite impossible; but 
even the rocks were turned to account by the leader, 
for wherever it was possible, he had made his best 
slingers and archers climb up them to no great 
height, and instructed them to watch for a sign at 
which they should mingle in the fight. 

At the first glance Joshua perceived that he had 
not overrated the foe, for those who began the 
battle were bearded men, with clearly cut, manly 
faces, out of which their black eyes glowed at the 
enemy with wild and blood thirsty hatred. And 
every man, like their leader himself, a grey-haired 
man of many scars, was spare and supple of limb. 
They wielded the curved sabre, the javelin of heavy 
sharpened wood, and the lance ornamented with a 
tuft of camehs hair, like practised warriors, and the 
war-cry rang out loud, cruel and death-defying from 
the deep breasts of these men, who felt that they 
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must die or see their dearest possession in the hands 
of the enemy. 

At the first onslaught Joshua led forward the 
men whom he had armed with the large Egyptian 
shields and lances, and these, fired by their valiant 
leader, made a good stand, particularly as the nar- 
row defile into the field of battle hindered their 
wild opponents from taking full advantage of their 
superior skill. But when the men on foot presently 
withdrew, and a troop of warriors on dromedaries 
rushed down on the Hebrews, many of them were 
scared at the strange aspect of these creatures, 
known to them only by description. They cast away 
their shields and fled with loud outcries; and where- 
ever a gap was made, the riders drove in their 
dromedaries and thrust down at the foe with their 
long sharp javelins. At this the herdsmen, unused 
to such an attack, thought, only of saving themselves, 
and many turned to fly, for sudden terror seized 
them as they saw the flaming eyes and heard the 
shrill, malignant cry of the enraged Amalekite women, 
who had rushed into the fight to add fuel to their 
husbands’ courage and terrify the enemy. They 
held on to the humped brutes by leathern straps 
hanging down from the saddle, which they clutched 
in their left hands, and allowed themselves to be 
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dragged whithersoever the riders went. Hatred 
seemed to have steeled each female heart against 
fear of death, compassion and womanly feeling; and 
the hideous cry of these Megseras broke the spirit 
of many a brave Hebrew. 

But no sooner did their Captain see them give 
way than he took advantage of the disorder, and 
bid them retire and allow the savage foe to enter 
the valley; for he said to himself that the superior 
number of his men could be turned to better account 
as soon as they had the opportunity of pressing on 
the foe from both flanks as well as in front, and 
when the slingers and archers could take their part , 
in the fight. 

Ephraim and the bravest of his comrades, who 
remained with him as runners, were now sent back 
to the northern end of the valley to tell the leaders 
of the ranks posted there what Joshua proposed, and 
to order them to advance. The swift-footed shepherd 
lads vanished as nimbly as gazelles; and it soon was 
seen that their Captain had hit on the right plan; 
for no sooner had the Amalekites reached the 
middle of the valley than the Hebrews fell upon 
them from all sides; several w T ho were bravely rush- 
ing forward fell in the sand as they brandished the 
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sword hr spear, hit by a round pebble or a sharp 
arrow, from, sling or bow. 

Moses, meanwhile, kept his place on the cliff 
overlooking the battle field with Aaron and Hur. 
From thence he watched the fight in which he, who 
had grown grey in peaceful pursuits, could take part 
only with heart and soul. Not a movement, not a 
sword raised or dropped among friends or foes, 
escaped his keen eye; but when the fray had fairly 
begun, and the Captain, with wise forethought, had 
opened a way for the enemy into the midst of his 
own fighting men, Hur exclaimed to the grey-haired 
nan of God: “My wife, youi sister's lofty spirit has 
ndeed discerned the truth. The son of Nun behes 
ihe call of the Most High. What is this? We are 
the superior force and yet the enemy makes his way 
unhindered into the very heart of our host. As the 
waters of the Red Sea stood aside at the word of 
the Lord, so do our ranks, — and, as it would 
seem, by their leader's bidding.” 

“Only to swallow up Amalek as the waves of 
the sea swallowed up the Egyptians,” was Moses' 
reply. 

Then he lifted up his hands to Heaven and 
;ried; 
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“Look down, Jehovah, on Thy people, who are 
in fresh straits. Strengthen the arm and give sight 
to the eye of him whom Thou hast chosen to be 
Thy Sword. Lend him the succour Thou didst pro- 
mise him when Thou didst name him Joshua instead 
of Hosea! And if Thou dost no more suffer him to 
prove himself steadfast and strong as beseems the 
Captain of Thy choice, then do Thou, with the 
Hosts of Heaven, set Thyself at the head of Thy 
people that they may put their enemies to flight!” 

Thus the man of God besought the Lord with 
hands lifted on high, and ceased not to entreat 
Jehovah and cry to Him whose mighty will ruled 
His people; and presently Aaron whispered to hin i 
that the foe was hard beset, and that the couragt 
of the Israelites was proving itself nobly. Joshua 
was now here and now there, and the ranks of the 
enemy were visibly thinner, while those of the 
Hebrews seemed to multiply. And Hur confirmed 
this report, and added that the untiring zeal and 
heroic contempt of death of the Son of Nun were 
beyond all praise. He had, at that moment, felled 
one of the wildest of the Amalekites with his 
battle-axe. 

At this Moses breathed more freely; his arms 
fell by his side and he eagerly watched the course 
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of the -fight which was surging and raging, tossing 
and roaring at his feet. 

The sun had bv this time reached its noon and 
shone .down on the combatants with scorching fires. 
The gray granite walls of the valley glowed with 
intenser heat every hour, and the sweat had long 
since stood on the brows of the three men on the 
rock. Whai, then, must the heat be below, adding 
to the labour of struggling and wrestling! How 
sorely must the wounds ache of the bleeding wretches 
lying there in the sand. 

Moses felt it all as though he himself were suf- 
fering it, for his immovably steadfast soul was rich 
in compassion, and he bore this people, who were 
of his own flesh and blood, and for whom he lived 
and laboured, in his heart as a father does his child. 
The wounds inflicted on his brethren pained him; 
yet his heart beat high with proud gladness as he 
beheld how those whose cowardly subjection had 
but a short while since so greatly fired his wrath, 
had learned the arts of attack and defence, and 
how one band of young Hebrews after another 
rushed on the enemy with loud cries of “Jehovah 
our Refuge!” 

In Joshua's proud, heroic form he saw the pos- 

Joshua, II, 1 5 
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terity of Israel as he dreamed and hoped it might 
be, and he now no longer doubted th^t the Lord 
had indeed called Joshua to be the Captain of his 
people. Rarely had his large commanding look 
flashed more brightly than at this moment. 

But what was that? 

A cry of horror broke from Aaron’s lips, and 
Hur started to his feet and gazed anxiously towards 
the north; for, from the spot where the people’s 
tents were pitched, came a fresh battle-cry, mingling 
with loud and lamentable shrieks, not, as it seemed, 
from the men alone, but from women and children. 
The enemy had surprised the camp. 

A troop of the Amalekites had been detached 
from the main body, long before the battle had 
begun, and had made their way round by a mountain 
defile, known only to themselves. 

At this Hur thought of his young wife, and a 
vision rose before Aaron’s mind of Elisheba his 
faithful spouse, of his children and grand-children; 
and both with beseeching eyes dumbly entreated 
Moses to allow them to fly to the rescue of those 
dearest to them; but the austere chief refused, and 
kept them with him. 

Then again standing up, he raised his heart and 
hand once more to Heaven. With fervent prayer 
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he cried to the Lord, and ceased not his entreaties; 
as the minutes went on the more ardent was his 
beseeching, for all that the Hebrew host had won 
they now seemed to be losing. Every glance at 
the battle field, every thing his companions told 
him, while, with spirit uplifted to the Lord his God, 
he stood blind and deaf to the scene below, added 
to the burthen of his woes. 

Joshua had placed himself at the head of a 
strong party of men and withdrawn from the fray, 
and with him were Bezaleel, Hui’s grandson, Aholiab, 
his favourite comrade, young Ephraim, and Reuben, 
Milcah’s husband. It was with a heart full of bless- 
ings that Hur marked them retire, for they could only 
have quitted the fight in order to succour the camp. 
He listened with eager ears to the sounds from the 
north, as though he divined how deeply he was 
interested in the broken cries and lamentations which 
came up on the breeze from the tents. 

Old Nun had taken up arms against the troop 
of Amalekites who had fallen on the camp, and had 
fought valiantly; but when he perceived that the 
men whom Joshua had left under his command could 
no longer stand against the onslaught of the foe, 
he sent to crave reinforcement of the Captain. 
Joshua forthwith entrusted the further conduct of 

15* 
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the battle to Nahshon, the second chief of th£ tribe 
of Judah, and to Uri, the son of Hur, who had dis- 
tinguished himself by his courage and forethought, 
and hastened with other chosen men to help his 
father. 

He had not lost a moment, and yet the fight 
was already decided by the time he reached the 
scene of the struggle; for, as he approached the 
camp the Amalekites had broken through his father’s 
line of defence, and cut him off from the tents on 
which they were rushing. 

First, then, Joshua rescued the brave old man 
from the foe, and next he had to drive the sons of 
the desert away from the camp; this gave rise to a 
sharp struggle, man to man, and hand to hand; and 
he himself could be in but one spot at a time, and 
must needs leave it to the younger fighting men to 
act for themselves, each in his own place. 

Here too he raised the cry: “Jehovah our Re- 
fuge!” and rushed, shouting these words, into Hur’s 
tent, which was the first to be seized by the enemy, 
and round which the battle was fiercest. Many 
corpses already strewed the ground at the entrance, 
and furious Amalekites were struggling with a party 
of Hebrews, while from within came wild screams of 
terror. 
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He sprang across the threshold with winged feet, 
and beheld a spectacle which filled even the^ 4 un- 
flinching man with horror, for on the left of the large 
room it formed, Hebrews and Amalekites were rolling 
on the bloodstained mats in a furious struggle, while 
on the right he saw Miriam and her waiting-women, 
whose hands tne men of the desert had tied. 

The men had meant to carry them off as precious 
plunder, but an Amalekite woman, frenzied with 
hatred, revenge and jealousy, and eager to sacrifice 
the strange women to the flames, was blowing the 
brands on the hearth and, by waving the veil she 
had snatched from Miriam’s head, had fanned them 
to a considerable blaze. 

A fearful tumult filled the confined space as 
Joshua rushed into the tent; on one side the yells 
of the struggling men, while on the other the 
Prophetess’s women set up a succession of loud 
shrieks for rescue and deliverance as socn as they 
saw him coming. Their mistress, as pale as death, 
knelt at the feet of the Amalekite chief whose wife* 
was threatening them with death by fire. She stared 
at their deliverer as though a spirit had started out 
of the earth before her eyes, and the scenes which 
followed stamped themselves on Miriam’s memory as 
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a series of horrible and disconnected, but neVer-to- 
be forgotten images. 

First the Amalekite chief who had bound her, 
was a strange but heroic figure. With his swarthy 
skin and high hooked nose he resembled an eagle 
of his native mountains; his beard was black, his 
eyes were flame. But ere long he was to measure 
his strength with another — with the man who once 
had been dear to her heart. She had often com- 
pared him with a lion, but never had he seemed 
more like the king of the desert. 

They were both mighty men and strong. No 
one could have predicted which of them must yield 
to the other, which must win the victory; and it 
was her fate to witness the struggle, for already 
the fiery son of the desert had shouted his war-cry 
and rushed upon the more cautious Hebrew. 

That no man may live if his heart stops beat- 
ing for so much as a minute every child must know; 
and yet Miriam was certain that hers had stood 
still, rigid and turned to stone, when the Lion 
rushed into peril to destroy the Eagle, and the 
Amalekite's bright knife flashed forth, and she saw 
the blood flowing from her champion's shoulder. 

But then her heart began to beat again, nay 
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and faster than ever before, for suddenly the lion- 
hearted warrior whom she had so lately hated with 
such bitter hatred was once more, as by a miracle, 
the friend of her childhood again. Love had waked 
up with the sound of trumpets and cymbals, and 
marched in triumph into her heart, lately so de- 
solate and forlorn. All that had held them apart 
was suddenly forgotten and buried, and never were 
more pressing appeals addressed to the Most High 
than in the brief prayer which went up from her 
agonised soul. But as her pleading was fervent, so 
was it immediately answered, for the Eagle was down 
and his soaring ended for ever, under the superior 
strength of the Lion. 

All was dark for a while before Miriam’s eyes, 
and it was as in a dream that she felt the cords 
which bound her wrists and ancles cut by Ephraim. 
Then she soon recovered consciousness and beheld, 
at her feet, the bleeding corpse of the vanquished 
chief, and in other parts of the tent many bodies 
and wounded men, among them several of her hus- 
band’s slaves. By them, stalwart and victorious, 
stood the brave fighting men of her nation, with 
the noble and reverend figure of Nun, and Joshua, 
whose wounds his father was binding up. 

This task, she felt, should have been hers and 
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hers alone; and deep grief and burning shame came 
over her as she remembered how greatly she had 
sinned against this man. She knew not how she 
could repay him, on whom she had brought, such 
deep sorrow, all she owed him. Her whole heart 
longed to hear some word of forgiveness from his 
lips, and she went towards him on her knees across 
the blood-stained ground; but the Prophetess’s elo- 
quent lips were dumb; she could not find the right 
word, till suddenly the imploring cry rose loud from 
her oppressed breast: 

“Joshua, O Joshua! I have sinned against you 
indeed, and will repent of it all my life long, but 
do not scorn my thanks. Do not repel me from 
you, — and if you can, forgive me!” 

She could not have uttered another word; 
but then — and this again she never forgot — her 
eyes had overflowed with scalding tears, and he 
had raised her from the ground with irresistible 
strength, and yet with a hand as gentle as a mo- 
ther’s when her child has had a fall, and from his 
lips came mild and friendly words, promising full 
forgiveness. The mere pressure of his hand was 
enough to show her that he was no longer wroth 
with her, as she heard his assurance that the name 
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of Joshua could not fall more sweetly on his ear from 
any lips than from hers. 

Then, with the cry “Jd^ovah 0 ur Refuge!” he 
turned from her, but his clear shout, and the enthu- 
siastic battle-cry of his followers rang in her ears 
long after. 

At last all was still once more, and she only 
knew that never before nor after had she wept so 
passionately or so bitterly as in that hour. More- 
over she had made two solemn vows to the God 
who had called her to be his handmaid. But the 
two men whom they most concerned, were mean- 
while in the thick of the tumult of battle. 

One had led his men back from the rescued camp 
to meet the foe once more ; the other, by the side of 
the leader of the multitude, was watching the vary- 
ing movements of the still furious fight. 

Joshua found his followers hardly pressed. In 
one place they were giving way, in another they 
were making but a half-hearted stand against the 
sons of the desert, Hur too was looking with in- 
creasing and double anxiety on the course of the 
battle, for in the camp he pictured his wife and 
father in peril, and below him his son. His fatherly 
heart quaked when he beheld Uri giving way, but 
when he made a fresh onlaught, and by a well 
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directed attack broke the ranks of the enemy, he 
held up his head again, and longed to be able to 
shout a word of praise that he could hear. But 
what ear could be sharp enough to hear a single 
voice above the clatter of weapons and mingled 
battle cries, the shrieking of the women and the 
wailing of the wounded, the surly grunting of the 
camels, the blare of trumpets and horns? 

And now the foremost of the Amalekites had 
forced their way, like the thin edge of a wedge, 
into the furthest ranks of the Hebrews. If they 
should succeed in breaking open a gap for those 
behind them, and effect a junction with those who 
had attacked the camp, the battle was lost and the 
fate of the Israelites was sealed; for still another 
horde of Amalekites were in reserve at the southern 
end of the valley, who had not yet had any fighting, 
and who seemed to be intended to protect the 
oasis from the foe in the last extremity. . 

But here was a fresh surprise. 

The men of the desert had made their way so 
far forward, that the slingers and bow-men could 
scarcely hit one of them, and if these were not to 
remain idle they must be ordered down to the scene 
of the struggle. 

Hur might have called in vain to Uri to remember 
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these men and give them some fresh occupation, but 
suddenly ajouth made his appearance, coming from 
the end of the encampment, a lad as nimble as a 
mountain-goat, scrambling and leaping from crag to 
crag. As soon as he reached the first man he spoke 
to him, gave a signal to those beyond, who again 
repeated it to the next, and finally they all descended 
into the valley and climbed the western cliff, as far 
as a spot where some men were standing; there they 
vanished as utterly as though the rocks had swallowed 
them. The youth who had led the slingers and bowmen 
was Ephraim. A patch of shadow on the face of 
the rock, was, no doubt, the opening into a ravine, 
and through this the men were to be led whom 
Joshua had sent for to succour the camp. So 
thought Hur, and not he alone, but Aaron likewise; 
and again Hur began to doubt whether the Lord 
were indeed vdth Joshua, for the men who were 
to be of use at the tents were lost to the troops 
which it was now the duty of his son and of his 
comrade Nahshon to command. 

The fight round the camp had already lasted 
above an hour, and Moses had not ceased to be- 
seech the Lord with hands uplifted to Heaven, when 
the Amalekites made a great rush forward. At this 
the leader of his people collected all his strength 
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for a new appeal to the Almighty; but he was much 
exhausted, his knees shook, and his weary arms fell 
by his sides. Still his spirit had all its fire, and his 
heart all its fervent desire not to cease from entreat- 
ing Him who is the Ruler of battles. The leader 
of his people must not be idle during the struggle, 
and his weapon was prayer. Like a child which 
will not cease from beseeching its mother till she has 
granted him that which it unselfishly demands for 
its brethren, so Moses importuned the Almighty who 
had hitherto shewn himself to be a Father to him 
and the Hebrew folk, saving them as by a miracle 
from the greatest perils. 

But his frame was faint, so he called on his 
companions and they pushed forward a block of 
stone on which he might sit, while he besieged the 
Heart of the Lord with more and yet more prayers. 
There he sat; and when his weary limbs refused 
their service, his soul still answered to his call, and 
went up as in a flame to the Ruler of the destinies 
of man. But his arms grew more and more feeble, and 
dropped at last as if weighed down by heavy masses 
of lead, although it had for years been his habit to 
raise them heavenwards when he cried fervently to 
God on High. 

This his comrades knew, and they thought they 
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had perceived that as often as their great chiefs 
hands sank, the Sons of Amalek gained some new 
advantage. Then they diligently held up his arms, 
the one on the right hand, and the other on the 
left; and although the mighty man could no longer 
appeal to Heaven in intelligible words, and his 
giant’s frame swayed to and fro, and more than 
once he feU as though the stone on which he sat, 
the valley below him, and the whole world were in 
movement, still his eyes and hands were raised on 
high. Not for an instant did lie cease calling on 
the Most High, till, 011 a sudden, from the camp, 
there came up glad shouts of victory, which echoed 
loudly from the rocky walls of the gorge. Joshua 
had returned to the field of battle, and at the heaa of 
his troops rushed on the enemy with irresistible fury. 

From this moment the struggle assumed a new 
aspect. The decision, indeed, was still doubtful. 
Moses, supported on either side, dared not cease to 
uplift his heart and his hands, but at last, at last, 
the final struggle was over. The ranks of the 
Amalekites gave way, and presently they fled, broken 
and panic-stricken, to the southern pass by which they 
had entered the valley. And even from thence the 
cry came up from a thousand throats, “Jehovah our 
Refuge ! ” “ Victory ! Victory ! ” 
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At this the man of God let his arms fall from 
the supporting shoulders of his companions, and 
stood up, tall and strong, crying with renewed and 
wonderfully revived energy: “I thank Thee, my God 
and Lord! Jehovah our Refuge! Thy people are 
saved!” But then his sight grew dark from ex- 
haustion. 

However, he presently looked up again, and saw 
Ephraim, pressing close on the Amalekites, who had 
taken their stand at the southern end with his 
slingers and bowmen, while Joshua drove the main 
body of the desert-tribes backwards towards their 
vanquished brethren. 

The Captain had heard from a deserter, of a pass 
by which good climbers could reach a defile leading 
out on the southern end of the battle-field, and 
Ephraim, in obedience to his command, had led the 
archers and slingers along this difficult path, and 
fallen on the rear of the last band of the enemy 
who could still have made any stand. Thus attacked 
from both sides, their ranks thinned, and their courage 
quelled, the Sons of Amalek gave up the struggle; 
and now it was seen how these children of the 
desert and dwellers among the highlands could use 
their legs, for at a sign from their leader they first 
killed their dromedaries, and then fled in all directions 
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like feathers scattered by the wind. They climbed 
steep cliffs which looked inaccessible to man, like the 
nimblest lizards, on their hands and feet; but a great 
many escaped by the ravine which the deserter had 
betrayed to Joshua. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The larger half of the Amalekites lay dead or 
wounded on the field of battle, and the Hebrew 
Captain knew that the other desert- tribes who had 
joined them had, as was their custom, abandoned 
their slain, and would retire to their own haunts. 
At the same time it was not impossible that despair 
might give the fugitives courage not to allow their 
oasis to fall into the hands of the Hebrews without 
a final contest. 

However, Joshua’s men were too much exhausted 
for it to be possible to lead them any further at this 
moment. He himself had lost some blood from 
several slight wounds, and the great exertions of the 
last few days had made their mark even on his iron 
frame. 

Besides this, the sun, which had not long risen 
when the strife began, was already sinking to rest, 
and if they were to force their way through to the 
oasis it would not be advisable to do battle in the 
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dark. What he and, even more, his brave followers, 
most needed was rest till the next day's dawn. 

All about him he saw none but glad faces, 
beaming with proud self-reliance, and when he dis- 
missed the ranks to retire to the camp and rejoice 
with those dear to them over the victory, the troops, 
which had marched past wearily and slowly, broke 
out in shouts of joy, as clear and glad as though 
they had quite forgotten the fatigues which had 
bowed their heads and weighted their feet. 

“Hail to Joshua! Hail to the Conqueror!” re- 
echoed from cliff to cliff, long after the last of the 
troops was lost to sight. But more clearly still did 
the words ring in his heart in which Moses had 
thanked him, for they had been: — “Verily as the 
Sword of the Most High, steadfast and strong, hast 
thou fought the fight. So long as the Lord is thy 
Helper, and Jehovah our Refuge we need fear no 
tnemies!” 

He fancied he still could feel on his brow and 
head the kiss of the great leader, the Man of God, 
who had clasped him to his heart before all the 
people; and it was not a small thing to control the 
violent agitation which disturbed him at the end of 
this all-important day. 

A strong desire to stand clear in his own eyes, 
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before mingling with the jubilant throng, or meeting 
his father, to whom a share in every great emotion 
that stirred his soul was due, prompted him to linger 
on the field of battle. This was now a scene where 
gloom and horror held sway, for those who lingered 
here besides himself were detained by death or 
mortal wounds. 

The ravens which had followed the pilgrims were 
soaring above the bodies, and already venturing to 
settle on the rich banquet spread before them. The 
scent of blood had brought the beasts of prey out 
of their coverts in the hills and rocks, and their 
greedy howl or bark was to be heard on every side. 

Then when darkness followed on dusk, lights 
began to flit about over the blood-drenched ground. 
They guided the slaves and those who missed one 
dear to them, to discriminate between friend and foe, 
the wounded and the dead; and many a cry of 
anguish from those who were badly hurt rose up 
amid the croaking of the birds of prey and the yells 
of the ravening jackals and hyaenas, foxes and 
tiger-cats. 

But Joshua knew the horrors of a battle-field and 
feared them not. Leaning against a rock he saw 
the same stars rise as had shone on him outside his 
tent in the camp by Tanis, when he stood divided 
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against himself, face to face with the hardest decision 
in his life. Since then a month only had gone by, 
but that short space of time had witnessed an in- 
credible change in his whole inner and outer life. 
All that had seemed great and splendid to him that 
night, as he sat outside the tent in which Ephraim 
lay in his fever, all that he had then deemed worthy 
of his most strenuous effort, now lay far behind him, 
vain and worthless. He cared no longer for the 
honours and dignities with which the caprice of the 
weak and arbitrary King of a strange nation could 
make him great and rich. What, *0 him, now, was 
the well armed and disciplined army among whose 
Captains he had numbered himself with such glad 
pride ? 

He could scarcely believe that there had been a 
time when he had aspired to nothing higher than to 
command more and yet more thousands of Egyptian 
soldiers, when his heart had beat high at the pro- 
spect of a new title or a mark of honour conferred 
by men w T hom, for the most part, he could not re- 
gard as worthy of his esteem. He had looked for 
everything from the Egyptians, for nothing from 
his own nation. That night in the camp he had 
thought with repulsion of the great mass of the 
people, who were of his own blood, as miserable 

16* 
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slaves, perishing in degrading servitude. He had 
looked down in his pride even on the noblest of 
them, for they were but herdsmen, and as such held 
in contempt by the Egyptians whose feelings he 
shared. 

His own father, indeed, was an owner of beasts, 
and though he held him in high veneration, this was 
in spite of his position, this was because his whole 
nature commanded respect, because the vigorous old 
man with his youthful fire won the love of all men and 
above all, that of his grateful son. He had never 
ceased to acknowledge him gladly, but in all other 
matters he had striven so to conduct himself among 
his brethren-in-arms that they should forget his 
origin and regard him in all respects as one of them- 
selves. His ancestress, Asenath, the wife of Joseph, 
had been an Egyptian, and of this he had always 
been proud. 

But now — to-night. 

Now he would have made the man who called 
him an Egyptian feel his wrath; and all which, at 
the last new moon, he would have cast from him 
and hidden away as though it were a disgrace, at 
this next new moon, which like the last, rose in a 
star-lit sky, made him hold his head high with pride 
and joy. 
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HoV grand a thought it was that he had a right 
to pride himself on being what he was! What a 
standing lie, wha< infinite treason, would his life 
and doings as an Egyptian Captain appear to him 
now! His upright spirit rejoiced in the conscious- 
ness that this was an end to that unworthy denial 
rind concealment of his own blood. He felt with 
glad thankfulness that he was one of the people 
whom the Most High had chosen before all others; 
tha: he belonged to a congregation of whom even 
the humblest, nay, and every child, lifted up his 
hands in prayer to the Cod whom the loftiest spirits 
among the Egyptians veiled in the narrowest mystery, 
because they thought the common folk too weak 
and too dull-witted to stand before his might and 
greatness, or to comprehend them, 

And this, the One and Only God, before whom 
the motley ciowd of Egyptian gods sank into no- 
thingness, this God had chosen him, the son of 
Nun. out of the thousands of the nation, to be the 
leader ant protector of His chosen people, and had 
given him a name pledging Himself to be his Helper. 
To obey his God and to devote his blood and life, 
under His guidance, to his people seemed to him 
as lofty an aim as any man ever kept in view. His 
black eyes flashed more brightly as he thought of 
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it. His heart seemed too small for all the love with 
which he would now make up to his brethren for 
his shortcomings towards them in former years. 

He had indeed lost a noble and lordly woman 
whom he had hoped to win, and she was the wife 
of another; but this did not at all trouble the happy 
enthusiasm which possessed his soul; he had ceased 
to desire her for his own, high as her image still 
Stood in his heart. At this moment he thought of 
her with calm gratitude; for as he confessed to him- 
self, his new life had begun on that decisive night 
when Miriam had set him the example of sacrificing 
everything, even what she held dearest, for God and 
the Hebrew people. 

In so far as the prophetess had sinned against 
him he had blotted it all from his memory, for he 
was wont to forget when he had forgiven. At this 
moment he felt only how much he owed her. Like 
some noble tree uplifting its head to heaven where 
two hostile countries join and touch, so she stood 
between his former and his present life; and al- 
though love was laid in the grave, still he and she 
could never cease to strive hand in hand for the 
same end, and to walk in the same way. 

He looked back once more on the period which 
he had just passed through, and he could say to 
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himself that in a very short time, and under his 
leadership, a crowd of wretched serfs had become 
valiant warriors. They had already learned to obey 
promptly in the field and to be justly proud of 
victory. And every new success must inspire them. 
To-day, even, it seemed to him not merely desirable, 
but perfectly possible, at their head to conquer 
a new country, a home which they would love and 
call their own, where they might dwell in freedom 
anu welfare, and become such men of valour as by 
good training, he hoped to make them. 

Thus among the horrors of the battle-field under 
the moonless night, gladness as the radiance of day 
shone in his soul, and with the words “God and my 
people,” and a thankful upward glance at the starry 
vault, he quitted the corpse-strewn valley of death 
with a triumphant step, as though he were marching 
over palms and flowers cast in his victorious path by 
a thankful throng. 
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CONCLUSION. 

In the camp he found all astir. Fires were blaz- 
ing in front of the tents, and round them sat joyful 
groups, while many a beast was slain, either as a 
thank-offering or for an evening feast. Wherever 
Joshua went he was hailed with glad acclamations; 
but he failed to find his father, for Nun had ac- 
cepted Hur’s bidding, and it was outside his tent 
that the son embraced the old man, radiant with 
thankful pride. And the belated guest was wel- 
comed by Miriam and her husband in a way which 
gladdened his heart. Hur gave him his hand with 
hearty frankness, while she bowed reverently before 
him, and her eyes beamed with joy and grati- 
tude. 

Before he sat down Hur led him aside, ordered 
a slave who had just slaughtered a calf to divide it 
in two parts, and pointing to it said: 

“You have done great things for the people and 
for me, son of Nun, and my life is too short for 
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the gfatitude yon have laid on me and on my wife. 
If you can forget the bitter words which troubled 
our peace at Dophkah — and you say you have for- 
gotten them — let us henceforth dwell in unity as 
b r others in one cause, and stand up for each other 
in joy and sorrow, in peril and in need. The Cap- 
taincy henceforth belongs to you alone, Joshua, and 
to none other; and Ihe people all rejoice thereat, 
and most of all so do I and my wife. And if you 
share my desire that we should henceforth live in 
the bonds of brotherhood, come with me, and after 
the custom of our fathers we will walk together be- 
tween the two halves of this slaughtered beast.” 

And Joshua gladly did his bidding; Miriam was 
the first to join in the loud approval which old Nun 
began, and she did so with ardent vehemence; for 
it was she who. after humbling herself before her 
husband, whose love she had now quite won back, 
had suggested U him to invite Joshua to this treaty 
of brotherhood which was now ratified. All this 
had cost her no pang; for the two vows to which 
she had pledged herself, after the son of Nun, whom 
she now was ready to call Joshua, had saved her 
from the hand of the foe, were about to be fulfilled, 
and she felt that it was in a happy hour that she 
had made them. 
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The feeling, new to her, that she was a woman 
even as other women are, gave to her whole person 
a gentleness which had hitherto been foreign to her, 
and this won her the love of her husband, whose 
full worth she had learnt during the bitter time 
when he had opened his heart to her. 

At the very hour when Hur and Joshua were 
sealing the bond of brotherhood, another faithful 
pair had met again whom sacred duty had torn 
asunder, for, while the friends were still enjoying 
their meal in front of Hur’s tent, three persons de- 
sired permission to speak with Nun, their lord and 
master. These were the old freed woman who had 
remained behind in Tanis with her grand-daughter 
and Asser, from whom Hoglah had parted to stay 
with her feeble grand parents. 

Old Eliab, the father, had soon died, and then 
the widow and her grand-daughter had set forth and 
followed their people through unspeakable fatigues, 
the old woman riding her husband’s ass. Nun re- 
ceived the faithful souls with joy, and in the same 
hour gave Hoglah to Asser to wife. Thus this blood- 
stained day had brought blessing to many; and yet 
it was fated to end with a harsh discord. 

So long as the fires blazed in the camp there 
was always some stir going forward, and throughout 
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their wanderings hither no evening had passed with- 
out some quarrel and bloody fray. Wounds and 
death blows had been the frequent result, when one 
who had been insulted revenged himself on his ad- 
versary, when some dishonest rascal had seized the 
property of another, or refused to fulfil the obliga- 
tions he had contracted. 

• In these cases it had often been a hard matter 
to make the peace and bring the criminals to a 
reckoning, for the refractory rtfused to acknowledge 
any man, be he who he mignt, as a judge over 
them. Those who had fancied themselves injured, 
banded together with others, and tried to right 
themselves by force. 

On this festive evening, Hur and his guests at 
first heard only .uch a noise as every one was ac- 
customed to hear But presently, when besides the 
wild upfo-.r, a glare of light flared up close to them, 
the chiefs began ‘o fear for the safety of the camp; 
so they rose up to put an end to the turmoil, and 
found tne iseives in the presence of a spectacle 
which filled some with rage and horror, and others 
with grief. 

The triumph of victory had turned the heads of 
the multitude. They felt prompted to give expres- 
sion to their gratitude to God, and with a vivid 
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remembrance of the horrible worship of theft native 
land, a party of Phoenicians, among the strangers in 
the camp, had lighted a great fire to their god 
Moloch, and were almost in the act of flinging an 
Amalekite into the flames as an offering pleasing in 
his eyes. Close at hand, the Israelites had set up a 
clay image of the Egyptian god Set, which one of 
his Hebrew devotees had brought with him as 'a 
charm to protect his family, placing it on a tall 
pillar of wood. Hundreds were dancing round it, 
and singing in triumph. Their worship could not 
have been more fervent, nor the rapture of their 
souls more eager, if they had desired to pay the 
God of their fathers the thanksgiving which was 
His due. 

Soon after his return to the camp, Aaron had 
assembled the people to sing praises and glorify the 
Lord; but the need for seeing an image of the god 
to which they might uplift their souls, after the 
manner to which they had so long been accustomed, 
had proved so strong in many of them that the 
mere sight of the clay idol had sufficed to bring 
them to their knees, and turn their hearts from the 
true God. 

At the sight of the worshippers of Moloch, who 
had already bound their victim ready to cast him 
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into the flames, Joshua was very wroth; and when 
in their darkness they refused to hear him he bid 
the trumpets sound, and by the help of the young 
fightitig-men, who obeyed him blindly, and to whom 
the strangers were anything rather than dear, he 
drove them without bloodshed back to their own 
quarters of the cam}). 

. The Hebrews yielded to the urgent exhortations 
of old Nun, Hur and Nahshon, and repented of their 
sin, which was aggravated by ingratitude. But even 
they took it amiss when the fiery old man broke the 
images they prized so dearly, and if it had not been 
for the love they bore his son and grandson, and 
for the honour due to his white hairs, many a hand 
would have been lifted against him. 

Moses had retired into solitude, as was his wont 
after such peril had by the grace of the Almighty 
come to# a goc * issue; and the tears rose to Miriam’s 
eves when she thought of the grief it must cause 
her noble brother to hear the tidings of such a fall- 
ing away and such deep unthankfulness. A dark 
shadow had fallen even on Joshua’s glad and con- 
fident mood. He lay sleepless on a mat in his 
father’s tent, looking back on the past. His warrior’s 
soul was strengthened by the thought that a single 
Almighty and unerring Power ruled the universe and 
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the lives of men, and required unfailing obedience 
from all created things; a single glance at the order 
of nature and of life showed him that all things de- 
pended on one infinitely great and mighty Being, 
and rose up, moved, or lay down to rest at a sign 
from Him. 

To him, the Captain of a puny army, his God 
was the supreme and wise Captain, the only Leader 
who was always sure of victory. How great was the 
sin of insulting such a Lord, and of going after 
strange gods in return for His mercies. And this 
was what the Isaraelites had done before his very 
eyes; and as he recalled to his memory the doings 
A\hich had compelled his intervention, the question 
arose in his mind how might they be protected 
against the wrath of the most High, and how could 
the eyes of the darkened multitude be opened to His 
wondrous and soul-inspiring greatness? 

But he found no answer and saw no remedy, as 
he pictured to himself the perversity prevailing in 
the camp, and the rebellious spirit which threatened 
to bring evil on his people. 

He had succeded in reducing the fighting-men 
to obedience. As soon as the trumpet sounded and 
he made his appearance in battle array at the head 
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of his .troops their stiff-necked will gave way to his. 
Was there nothing, then, which in the peaceful round 
of every-day life could keep them within the bounds 
which, under Egyptian rule, made life safe for even 
the humblest and weakest, and protected them 
against the high-handed and powerful? Meditating 
on these things, he watched till dawn was near, 
ryid as the stars began to set he sprang up and bid 
the trumpets sound, and to-day as yesterday, the men 
assembled without a murmur, and in full numbers. 
He was soon marching at the head of his> troops 
through the narrow gorge, and after they had gone 
forward for about an hour in silence and in darkness, 
they were refreshed by the cooler air which pre- 
cedes the day. Dawn began to spread in the East, 
the sky grew paler, and the glowing splendours of 
sunrise solemnly and grandly rose above the majestic 
mass of the Holy Mountain. It lay spread out be- 
fore the pilgrims almost tangibly close and clear, 
with its brown crags, precipices and ravines; tower- 
ing above them rose its snow-peaked crown, round 
which a pair of eagles were soaring, their broad 
wings bathed in a golden glory in the light of the 
new-born day. 

And again, as at Alush, a pious thrill brought 
the marching host to a stand-still, while each one, 
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from the first -to the last, raised his hands ip silent 
adoration and prayer. 

Then the warriors went on with hearts uplifted, 
one gaily calling to another in glad excitement as 
some pretty little brown birds flew to meet them, 
twittering loudly — an assurance that fresh water must 
be near. Hardly an hour further on they saw the 
blue-green foliage of a tamarisk-brake, and above jt 
tall palms, and heard at last the sweetest sound that 
ever falls on the listening ear in the desert — the 
ripple of a running stream. This encouraged them 
greatly, and the mighty form of the peak of Sinai,* 
its heaven-kissed head veiled in blue mist, filled the 
souls of these men, dwellers until now in the level 
meads of Goshen, with devout amazement. 

They now proceeded with caution, for the 
remnant of the stricken Amalekites might be lurk- 
ing in ambush. But there was no foe to be seen 
or heard; and the only traces the Hebrews found 

* Now called Serbal; not the Sinai of the monks, which, 
in my opinion, was not supposed to be the mountain of the 
Law-giving, till the time of Justinian. A full exposition of the 
view that Serbal is the Sinai of Scripture, which was first put 
forward by Lcpsius and in which other writers agree, may be 
found in a volume entitled (in German ) “Through Goshen to 
Sinai,” by Di. G. Ebers. Leipzig 1S82. Wilh. Engelmann. 
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of the sons of the desert and their thirst for revenge 
were their ruined houses, the fine palms felled and 
prone, and the garden-ground destroyed. 

They were forced to clear the slender trunks 
out of their path that they might not check the ad- 
vance of the Hebrew multitude; and when this task 
was done Joshua went down through a defile lead- 
ing to the brook in the valley, and up the nearest 
shoulder of the mountain, to look about him, far 
and near, for the enemy. 

The mountain-path led over masses of granite 
veined with green diorite, rising steeply till it ended 
high above the plain of the oasis, at a plateau, 
where, by a clear spring, green shrubs and delicate 
mountain-flowers graced the wilderness. 

Here he paused to rest, and looking round he 
discerned in the shadow of an overhanging rock a 
tall figure gazing at the ground. 

It was Moses. 

The course of his reflections had so completely 
rapt him from his present surroundings that he did 
not perceive Joshua’s approach, and the warrior 
reverently kept silence for fear of disturbing the 
Man of God, waiting patiently till he raised his 
bearded face, and greeted him with dignity and 
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kindness. Side by side they gazed down into the 
oasis and the desolate rocky ravines at* their feet. 
Even a tiny strip of the Red Sea, which bathes the 
western foot of the mountain , gleamed like an 
emerald in the distance. And their talk was of the 
people, and of the greatness and power of the God 
who had brought them so far with such wondrous 
works; and as they looked to the northward they 
could see the endless train of the pilgrims, slowly 
making their way along the devious line of the de- 
file towards the oasis. 

Then did Joshua open his heart to the Man of 
God, and told him all he had thought and won- 
dered during the past sleepless night, finding no 
answer. 

The prophet listened to him with composure, 
and then replied in a deep hesitating voiceband in 
broken sentences: 

“Insubordination in the camp — yes; it is ruining 
the people. But the Lord of Might has left it in 
these hands to dash them to pieces. Woe to those 
who rebel. That Power, as stupendous as this 
mountain, and as immovable as its foundation rock 
— they must feel it!” 

Here the angry speech of Moses ceased. After 
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they had stood for a while looking into the distance, 
Joshua broke the silence by enquiring: 

“And what is that Power called ?” 

And the answer came clear and strong from the 
bearded lips of the Man of God: 

“The La*v.” And he pointed with his staff to 
(jjie top of the peak. 

Then with a gesture of farewell he quitted his 
companion. 


Joshua, still looking out, perceived some dark 
shadows moving to and fro in the yellow sand of 
the valleys. These were the remnant of the Amale- 
kites seeking a new spot where they might dwell. 

For a short time he kept his eye on them and, 
when Jae hao assured himself that they were moving 
aw r ay from the oasis, he returned pensive to the 
valley. 

“The Law” he repeated to himself again and 
again. 

Yes, that was what the exiles lacked. Its 
severity might be the one thing capable of forming 
the tribes which had fled from bondage into a nation 
worthy of the God who had chosen them before all 
the other peoples of the earth. 

17 * 
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Here the Captain’s reflections were broken off, 
for the voices of men, the bellowing and bleating of 
herds and flocks, the barking of dogs and the noise 
of hammers came up to him from the oasis. ‘ The 
tents were being pitched — a work of peace in which 
his aid was not needed. He lay down in the shade 
of a thick tamarisk-shrub, above which a tall palm 
towered proudly, and thankfully stretched his limbs 
in the consciousness that henceforth the people 
would be amply cared for, in war by his good 
sword, in peace by the Law. This was much, this 
raised his hopes; — but no — this could not be all, 
could not be the end of everything. The longer he 
meditated, the more deeply he felt that this did not 
satisfy him for the mass of beings down there, whom 
he bore in his heart as his brethren and sisters. 

His broad brow darkened again, and startled out 
of his rest by these new doubts, he sadly shook his 
head. No, and again no! The Law could not afford 
the people who had grown so dear to him all he 
desired for them. Something else was needful to 
make their future lot as noble and fair as he had 
dreamed it might be, on his way to the mines. 

But what was that something, what was its 
name? 
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And now he began to rack his brain to find 
out; but while, with closed eyes, he allowed his 
thoughts to wander to those other nations whom he 
had seen in war and in peace, to discover what was 
the one thing still lacking to the Hebrew folk, sleep 
fell on him; and in a dream he saw Miriam and 
another lovelier form, resembling Kasana as he had 
often seen her flying to meet him, a pure and in- 
1100 at child, and after her ran the white lamb 
which his father had given his favourite years since. 

The two figures each offered him a gift, and bid 
him choose one or the other. In Miriam’s hands 
was a heavy gold plate, and on the top of it in let- 
ters of flame he saw written, “The Law.” She held 
it forth to him with gloomy gravity. The child 
offered him a drooping palm leaf, such as he had 
often carried Li loken of truce. 

The sight of the table of the Law filled him with 
pious awe, but the palm branch waved invitingly in 
hia eyes, and he seized it quickly. Hardly had he 
grasped it when the figure of the Prophetess vanished 
into the air like a mist wafted away by the morning 
breeze. He gazed in anxious surprise at the spot 
where she had stood, amazed and uneasy at the 
strange choice he had made, though feeling he had 
decided rightly. 
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Then he asked the child what her gift might 
signify to him and the people. At this she signed 
to him pointing to the distance, and spoke three 
words, in a gentle sweet voice which went to his 
heart. But strive as he might to seize their mean- 
ing he could not succeed, and when he desired the 
vision to interpret them he awoke at the sound j>f 
his own voice, and made his way back to the camp, 
disappointed and puzzled. 

In later days he often sought again to remember 
these words, but always in vain. 

The whole force of his body and soul he de- 
voted to the Hebrew folk ; but his nephew Ephraim, 
as a powerful prince of his tribe, well worthy of the 
honour he achieved, founded a house in Israel. 
Through him old Nun saw great-grandchildren grow- 
ing up, who promised enduring posterity to his noble 
race. 


The rest of Joshua’s active life, and how he con- 
quered a new home for his people is a well known 
tale. 

And there, in the Land of Promise, many hundred 
years later, was another Joshua born, who brought 
to all mankind gifts which the son of Nun vainly 
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sought for the children of Israel. And the three words 
spoken by’ the child, and which the Captain of the 
host failed to interpret, were “Love, Mercy and Re- 
demption ! ” 
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A Laodiceanav. Two on a Tower 2 v. 

A Pair of Blue Eyes a v. 

Harrison: Martin’s Vineyard x v. 
Bret Harte: Prose and Poetry 

(Tales of the Argonauts; Spanish and 
American LegendstCondensed Novels; 
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| Civic and Character Sketches; Poeins) 
j a v. Idyls.of the Foothills x v. Gabriel 
I Conroy 2 v. Two Men of Sandy liar iv. 

{ Thankful Blossom i v. The Story of a 
I Mine iv. Drift from Two Shores iv. An 
Heiress of Red Dog i v. The Twins of 
Table Mountain, etc. iv. Jeft Briggs's 
Love Story, etc. i v. Flip. . tc. i v. On 
the Frontier t v. ByShoi e and Sedge i v, 
Maruja i v. Snow-bound at Kagle’s i v. 
The Ciusade of the “Excelsior” i v. 

A Millionaire of Rough-and-Keady, 
etc. iv. Captain Jim’s Friend, etc. t v. 
Crcssy t v. 

Sir Havelock : v. Rev. Brock. 
«JSk Hawthorne: The Scarlet j 

Letter i v. Transformation a v. Pas- 
sages from the English Note-Books 2 v. 

“Heir of Redclyffe,” Author 

of — •’’ide Yongc. 

Sir ArthurHelps: Friends in 

Council a v. Ivan de Biron 2 v. 

Mrs. Hemans: The Select 

Poetical Works 1 v. 

Admiral Hobart Pasha: 

Sketches from my Life 1 v. 

Mrs. Cashel Hocy: A Golden j 

Sorrow 2 v. Out of Court 2 v. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes :The 
Autocratof the Break!, st Table tv. The I 
Professor at the Hi caW f 1st- Table 1 v. 
The Poet at the Breakfast-Table 1 v. 

1 lousejioid Words conducted 
byC'h. Didkens. t8» 1 <;6. 36 V. Novbi.s 
and Tai ks jr-printeil from Household 
Wo* (Is by Ch. Dickens. 1856-59. n v. 

Hoif to be Happy though 

Married 1 v. 

Miss Howard : One Summer iv. 

A int Serena 1 v. Gtienn 2 v. Tony, 
the Maid, etc. 1 v. The Open Door 2 v. 

W. D. Howells: A Foregone 

Conclusion 1 v. The Lady of the Aroos- 
took 1 v. A Modern Instance a v. The 
Undiscovered Country 1 v. Venetian 
Life(w.portr.)x v. Italian Journeys xv. 

A Chance Acquaintance 1 v. Their 
Wedding Journey tv. A Fearful 
Responsibility, etc. 1 v. A Woman's 
Reason 2 v. Dr. Breen's Practice x v. 
The Rise of Silas Lapham 2 v. 


Thos. Hughes: TomBrown’s 

School Days 1 v. 

Jean Ingelow: Off the Skel- 

ligs 3 v. Poems a v. Fated to be Free2 v. 
Sarah de Berenger a v. Don John 2 v. 

J. H. Ingram: z'MfcE.A.Poe. 
Washington Irving: Sketch 

Book (w. portrait) 1 v. Life of Ma- 
homet 1 v. Successors of Mahomet 
1 v Oliver Goldsmith 1 v. Chronicles 
of Wolfert’s Roost 1 v. Life of George 
Washington 5 v. 

Helen Jackson: Ramona 2 v. 
G. P. R. James: Morley Ern- 

stein (w. portrait) t v. F orest Days i v. 
The False Heir i v. Aiabclla Stuart x v. 
Rose d’Alhret x v. Arrah Neil i v. 
Agincourt t v. The Smuggler x v. 
The Step-Mother 2 v. Beauchamp 
x v. Heidelberg 1 v. The Gipsy 1 v. 
The Castle of Khrenstein 1 v. Darn- 
ley •. v. Russell 2 v. The Convict 2 v. 
Sir Theodore Broughton 2 v. 

Henry James : The American 

2V. The Europeans iv. Daisy Miller 
1 v. Roderick Hudson 2 v. The Ma- 
donna of the Future, etc. 1 v. Eugene 
Pickering, etc. 1 v. Confidence x v. 
Washington Square 2 v. Thi Portrait 
of a I.ady 3 v. Foreign Vaits x v. 
French Poets and Novelists x v. The 
Siege of London, etc. 1 v Portraits of 
Places 1 v. A I.ittleTour in France 1 v. 

J. Cordy Jeaffreson: A Book 
about Doctors 3 v. A Woman in Spite of 
herself 2 v. The Real Lord Byron 3 v. 

Mrs.Jenkin: “WhoBreaks — 
Pays” r v. Skirmishing 1 v. Once 
and Again 2 v. Two French Mar- 
riages 2 v. Within an Ace 1 v. Ju- 
piter’s Daughter- 1 v. 

Edward Jenkins: Ginx’s Ba- 
by ; Lord Bat. tain 2 v. 

“Jennie of ‘ the Prince's/ ” 

Author of— vide Mrs. Buxton. 

Douglas Jerrold: The His- 
tory of St. Giles and St. James 2 v. 
Men of Character 2 v. 

“John Halifax,” Author of — 

vide Mrs. Craik. 

“Johnny Ludlow,” Author 

of— vide Mrs. Wood. 
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Johnson: The Lives of the 

English Poets 2 v. 

Emily Jolly:ColonelDacre2v. 
“Joshua Davidson,” Author 
of — vide E. Lynn Linton. 

Miss Kavanagh : N athalie 2 v. 

Daisy Burns a v. Grace Lee a v. 
Rachel Gray i v. Ad&le 3 v. A Sum- 
mer and Winter in the Two Sicilies a v. 
Seven Years a v. French Women of 
Letters 1 v. Englishwomen of Letters 
1 v. Queen Mah a v. Beatrice a v. 
Sybil’s Second Love a v. Dora a v. 
Silvia a v. _ Bessie 2 v. John Dorrien 
3V. Two Lilies 2 v. Forget-me-nots 2 v. 

Annie Keary: Oldbury 2 v. 

Castle Daly 2 v. 

Elsa D’Esterre - Keeling : 

Three Sisters 1 v. A Laughing Philo- 
sopher 1 v. The Professor’s Wooing t v. 
Kempis: v. Thomas a Kempis. 
R. B. Kimball: Saint I.eger 

IV. Romance of StudentLife abroad iv. 
Undercurrents 1 v. Was he Successful? 

1 v. To-Day in New-York 1 v. 

A. W. Kinglake: Eothen 1 v. 

Invasion of the Crimea 14 v. 

Charles Kingsley : Yeast iv. 

Westward hoi 2 v. Two Years ago 

2 v. Hypatia 2 v. Alton Locke 1 v. 
Hereward the Wake 2 v. At Last 2 v. 

Charles Kingsley: 1 1 is Letters 

and Memories of his Life edited by 
his Wife a v. 

Henry Kingsley: Ravenshoe 

2 v. Austin Elliot 1 v. The Re- 
collections of Geofiry Hamlyn 2 v. 
The Hillyars and the Burtons a v. 
Leighton Court 1 v. Valentin 1 v. 
Oakshott Castle iv. Reginald Hethe- 
rege * v. The Grange Garden a v. 

May Laffan: Flitters, Tatters, 

and the Counsellor, etc. 1 v. 

Charles Lamb: The Essays of 

Elia and Eliana 1 v. 

MaryLangdon: JdaMay iv. 
“Last of the Cavaliers,” 

Author of — Last of the Cavaliers a v. 
The Gain of a Loss a v. 

Hon. E. Lawless : Hurrish x v. 


Leaves from the Journal 

of our Life in the Highlands from 
1848 to 1861, 1 v. More Leaves from 
the Journal of a Life in the Highlands 
from 1862 to 1882, z v. 

Holme Lee: vide Miss Parr. 
S. Le Fanu: Uncle Silas 2 v. 

Guy Deverell 2 v. 

Mark Lemon: Wait for the 

End 2v. Loved atLast2v. FalkncrLyle 
2 v. Leyton Hall 2 v. GoldenFettcrs2v. 

Charles Lever: The O’Do- 

noghueiv. The Knight ofGwynne3v. 
ArthurO’Leary 2 v. The Confessions of 
Harry Lorrequer sv. Charles O’Mal- 
ley 3 v. Tom Burke of ** Ours 
Jack Hinton 2 v. The Daltons 4 v. The 
Dodd Family abroad 3 v. The Martins 
of Cro’ Martin 3 v. The Fortunes of 
Glcncore 2 v. Roland Cashel 3 v. 
Davenport Dunn 3 v. Con Cregan av. 
One of Them 2 v. Maurice Tiemay 2 v. 
Sir Jasper Carew 2 v. Barrington 2 v. 
A Day’s Ride : a Life’s Romance 2 v. 
Luttrell of Arran av. Tony Butler 2 v. 
Sir Brook Fossbrookc 2 V. The Bram- 
leighs of Bishop’s Folly 2 v. A Rent 
in a Cloud 1 v. That Boy of Norcott's 
1 v. St. Patrick’s Eve ; Paul Gosslett's 
Confessions 1 v. Lord Kilgobhin 2 v. 

G. H. Lewes : Ranthorpe 1 v. 

Physiology of Common Life 2 v. On 
Actors and the Art of Acting 1 v. 

E. Lynn Linton: Joshua Da- 
vidson 1 v. Patricia K.emball a v. 
The Atonement of Leam Dundas 2 v. 
The World well Lost 3 v. Under 
which Lord ? 2 v. With a Silken 
Thread etc. x v. Todhunters'irt Loanin’ 
H ead etc. 1 v. “ My Love 1 " 2 v. The 
Girl of the Period, etc. 1 v. lone a v. 

L. Lockhart: Mine is Thine a v. 
Longfellow: Poetical Works 

(w. portrait) 3 v. The Divine Comedy 
of Dante Alighieri 3 v. The New- 
England Tragedies 1 v. The Divine 
Tragedy x v. . Three Books of Song 
i v. The Masque of Pandora t v. 

M. Lonsdale : Sister Dora 1 v. 
A Lost Battle 2 v. 

Sir J. Lubbock : The Pleasures 

of Life 1 v. 
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Lutfullah : Autobiography of 

Lutfullah, 4 >y Eastwick i v. 

Edna Lyall: We Two 2 v. 
Lord Lyttpn: vide Bulwer. 

R. Lord Lytton (Owen Mere- 
dith) : Poems a v. Fables in Song a v. 

Lord Macaulay: History of 
England) w. portrait) io v. Critical and 
Historical Essays 5 V. Lays of Ancient 
Rome iv. Speeches a v. Biographical 
Essays 1 v. William Pitt , Atterbury 

1 v. (See also Trevelyan). 

Justin M c Carthy: Waterdale 
Neighbours a v. jL,ady Disdain 2 v. 
MEs Misanthrope 2 v. A History of 
ourown Times 5 v. Donna Quixote 2 v. 
A short History of our own Times sv. 
A History of the Four Georges vol. x. 

George MacDonald: Alec 

Forh'*s of Howglen 2 v. Annals of a 
Quiet Neighbourhood 2 v. David 
Elginbrod 2 v. The Vicar's Daugh- 
ter 2 v. Malcolm 2 v. St. George and 
St. Michael 2 v. The Marquis of Lossie 

2 v. Sir Gibhie av. Mary Marston jv. 
The Gifts of the Child Christ, etc. iv. 
The Prince s and Cm die 1 v. 

Mrs.Mackarnes^ : Sunbeam 

Stories 1 v. A Peerless Wife a v. 
A Mingled Yarn 2 v. 

Charles McKnight : Old Fort 

Duquesne 3 v. 

Norman Macleod: The old 

Lieutenant and hi* Son 1 v. 

Mrs. Macquo 1 Patty 2 v. 

Miriam’s Man iage 2 v. Tictuies across 
the Channel a v. Tco Soon 1 v. My 
Story 2 ♦. Diane 2 v. Beside the 
River tv. A Faituful Lover 2 v. 

“Mademoiselle Mori,” Au- 

th'r of-- Mademoiselle Mori 2 v. 
Den-se 1 v. Madame Fontenoy 1 v. On 
the Edge o f tue Storm 1 v. Tlie Atelier 
du Lys 2 v. In the Olden Time 2 v. 

Lord Mahon : vide Stanhope. 
E. S. Maine : Scarscliff Rocks 2 v. 
Malet : Colonel Enderby’s Wife 2 v. 
Lord Malmesbury : Memoirs 

of an Ex-Minister 3 v. 

R.Blachford Mansfield: The 
Log of the Water Lily x v. 

i 


Mark Twain : vide Twain. 
Marmorne : vide Hamerton. 
Capt. Marryat: Jacob Faith- 
ful (w. portrait) x v. Percival Keene 
x v. Peter Simple 1 v. Japhet x v. 
Monsieur Violet 1 v. The Settlers t v. 
The Mission 1 v. ThePrivateer’s-Man 

1 v. The Children of the New-Forest 
x v. Valerie 1 v. Mr. Midshipman 
Easy 1 v. The King’s Own 1 v. 

Florence Marryat : Love’s Con- 
flict a v , For Ever and Ever a v. The 
Confessions of Gerald Estcourt a v. 
Nelly Brooke 2 v. Vdronique a v. 
Petronel a v. Her Lord and Master a v. 
ThePrey of theGods iv. LifeofCapt. 
Marryat 1 v. Mad Dumaresq a v. No 
Intentions 2 v» Figlitingthe Air 2 v. A 
Star and a Heart 1 v. The Poison of 
Aspsiv. A Lucky Disappointment 1 v. 
My own Child 2 v. Her Father’s Name 

2 v. A Harvest of Wild Oats 2 v. A 
Little Stepson 1 v. Written in Fire a v. 
Her World against a Lie 2 v. A Broken 
Blossom av. The Root of all Evil av. 
The Fair-haired A Ida 2 v. With Cupid's 
Eyes 2 v. My Sister the Actress 2 v. 
Phyllida 2v. HowThey Loved Himav. 
Facing the Footlights (w. port-ait) 2 v. 
A Moment of Madness r v. Tiie Ghost 
of Charlotte Ci ay, etc. tv. Peeress and 
Player 2 v. Under the Lilies and Roses 
2 v. The Heart of Jane Warner 2 v. The 
Heir Presumptive 2 v. The Master 
Passion 2 v. Spiders of Society 2 v. 
Driven to Bay 2 v. A Daughter of the 
Tropics av. Gentlemanand Courtier sv. 
On Circumstantial Evidence 2 v. 

Mrs. Marsh: RavensclifTe 2 v. 
Emilia Wyndham a v. Castle Avon 
2 v. Aubrey a v. The Heiress of 
Haughton 2 v. Evelyn Marston a v. 
The Rose of Ashurst a v. 

Emma Marshall : Mrs. Main- 

waring’s Journal 1 v. Benvenuta 1 v. 
Lady Alice 1 v. Dayspring 1 v. Life’s 
Aftermath 1 v. In the East Country 1 v. 
No. XIII; or. The Story of the Lost 
Vestal iv. In Four Reigns x v. On 
the Banks of the Ouse x v. In the City 
of Flowers x v. Alma x v. 

H. Mathers: “Cherry Ripe I” 
av. “Land o’ the Leal” xv. My Lady 
Green Sleeves av. As he comes up the 
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' Stair, etc. x v. Sam’s Sweetheart 2 v. 

I Eyre’s Acquittal a v. Found Out 1 v. 
Murder or Manslaughter? x v. The 
Fashion of this World (80 Pf.). 

Colonel Maurice: The Bal- 

ance of Military Power in Europe 1 v. 

( 6 Mehalah,” Auth. of— Mehalah 
iv. Johu Herrings v. CourtRoyal a v. 

WhyteMelville : KateCoventry 
i v. Holmhy House 2 v. Digby Grand 
i v. Good for Nothing a v. The Queen’s 
Maries 2 v. The Gladiators 2 v. The 
Brookes of Bridleinerc a v. Cerise 2 v. 
Thelnterpreterav. The White Roseav. 
M. orN. 1 v. Contraband; or A Losing 
Hazard 1 v. S&rchcdou sv. Uncle John 
a v. Katerfelto 1 v. Sister Louise 1 v. 
Rosine 1 v. Roy’s Wife 2 v. Black but 
Comely a v. Riding Recollections 1 v. 

George Meredith: The Or- 

! deal of Fevcrel 3 v. Beauchamp’s 
Career 2 v. The Tragic Comedians 1 v. 
O. Meredith: z/.R. LordLytton. 
Milton: Poetical Works 1 v. 
“Miss Molly,” Author of — 

Geraldine Hawthorne 1 v. 

“ Molly Bawn,” Author of — 

Molly Bawn 2 v. Mrs. Geoffrey 2 v. 
Faith aud Unfaith 2 v. Portia 2 v. 
Lovs, Lord Berresford, etc. 1 v. Her 
First Appearance, etc. 1 v. Phyllis 2 v, 
Rossmoyue 2 v. Doris 2 v. A Maiden 
all Forlorn , etc. 1 v. A Passive Crime 1 v. 
Green Pleasure and Grey Grief 2 v. 
A Mental Struggle a v. Her Week’s 
Amusement iv. Lady Branksmere 2 v. 
Lady Val worth’s Diamonds 1 v. A 
Modern Circe a v. Marvel a v. The Hon. 
Mrs. Vereker 1 v. Under-Currents 2 v. 
In Durance Vile, etc. 1 v. A Trouble- 
some Girl, etc. x v. 

Miss Montgomery : Misunder- 
stood 1 v. Thrown Together 3 v. 
Thwarted 1 v. Wild Mike 1 v. Seaforth 
a v. The Blue Veil x v. Transformed 
x v. The Fisherman’s Daughter 1 v. 
Moore : Poet. Works (w. port.) 5 v. 
Lady Morgan’s Memoirs 3 v. 
Henry Morley: Of English 

Literature in the Reign of Victoria. 
With Facsimiles of the Signatures of 
Authors in the Tauchnitz Ed. fv. aooej. 


William Morris : Poems i v. 

D. C.Murray : Rainbow Gold 3 v. 

E. C. Grenville : Murray : The 

Member for Paris 2 v\ Young Brown 
2 v. The Boudoir Cabal 3 v. French 
Pictures in English Chalk (1st Series) 

2 v. TheRussiansofTo-day iv. French 
Pictures in English Chalk (2nd Series) 
a v. Strange Tales 1 v. That Artful 
Vicar 2 v. Six Months in the Ranks 1 v. 
People I have met 1 v. 

“ My little Lady,” Author of— 

vide E. Frances Poynter. 

New Testament [v. 1000J. 
Mrs. Newby: Common Sens^tfv. 
D r. J. H. Newman : Callista 1 v. 
“NinaBalatka,” Author of— 

vide Anthony Trollope. 

“No Church,” Author of- No 

Church 2 v. Owen : — a Waif 2 v. 

Lady Noel: From Generation to 
Generation 1 v. llitheisea Mere 2 v. 

Hon. Mrs. Norton : Stuart of 

Dunleath 2 v. Lost and Saved a v. 
Old Sir Douglas 2 v. 

W. E. Norris: My Friend Jim iv. 

A Bachelor’s Blunder 2 v. Major and 
Minor a v. The Rogue 2 v. Miss 
Shafto 2 v. 

Novels andTales ^^House- 

hold Words. 

Not Easily Jealous 2 v. 
L.Oliphant: Altiora Pcto 2 v. 

Masollam 2 v. 

Mrs. Oli pliant: Passages in the 
Life of Mrs. Margaret Maitland ofSun- 
nyside 1 v. The Last of the Mortimers 

3 v. Agnes 2 v. Madonna Mary 3 v. 
The Minister’s Wife 3 v. The Rector, 
and the Doctor’s Family 1 v. Salem 
Chapel 2V. The Perpetual Curate a v. 
Miss Marjorihanks 2 v. Ombraav. Me- 
moir of Count de Montalembert a v. 
May 2 v. Innocent av. For Love and 
Life av. A Rose in June 1 v. The Story 
of Valentine and his Brother a v. 
Whiteladies a v. The Curate in Charge 
1 v. Phoebe, Junior a v. Mrs. Arthur 2 v. 
Carith a v. Young Musgrave a v. The 
Primrose Path a v. Within thePreciucts 
3 v. The greatest Heiress in England 
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av. He that will not when he mayav. 
Harryjoscelyn a v. In Trust a v. It was 
a Lover and his Lass 3 v. The Ladies 
Lindores 3 v. Hester 3 V. The Wizard's 
• Son 3 V. A Country Gentleman a v. 
Neighbours on the Green 1 v. 

Ossian: Poems 1 v. 

Ouida: ldalia2v. Tricotrin2v. 

Puck 2 v. Chandosav. Strathmore 2 v. 
Under two Flags 2 v. Folle-Farine 
a v. A Leaf in the Storm ; A Dog of 
Flanders, etc. 1 v. Cecil Castlemame’s 
Gage 1 v. Madame la Marquise 1 v. 
Pascnrcl 2 v. Held in Bondage 2 v. 
Two little Wooden Shoes 1 v. Signa 
(iV. portrait) 3 v. I11 .. Winter City 1 v. 
Aijadwc 2 v Friendship 2 v. Moths 
3 v* Pipistrello 1 v A Village Com- 
mune av. InMaremma3 v. Limbi x v. 
Wanda 3 V. Frescoes, etc. 1 v. Princess 
Napraxine 3 V. A Rainy June (bo IT.). 
Otlm,.»j 3 V. Don Gesualdo (,6o Pf.). 
A House Party t v. Guilderoy 2 v. 
The Outcasts : v. Roy Tellet. 
Miss Parr (Holme Lee): Basil 

Godfiey's Caprice 2 v. For Richer, 
for Pooler 2 v. The Beautiful Miss 
Barrington 2 v. Her Title of Honour 

1 v. Echoed of a l’amous Year 1 v. 
Katherine’s Trial 1 v. i.rssie Fairfax 

2 v, Ben Milner’s Wooing 1 v. 
Straightforward a v. Mrs. Denys of 
Cote 2 v. A Poor Squiie 1 v. 

Mrs. Parr: Dorothy Fox I v. 

'Hie Prescotts of Pamphdlon 2 v. 
Gosau Smithy iv. Rohm 2 v. Loyalty 
George 1 v. * 

“ Paul Ferroll/' \ utlior of— 

faul Ferroll 1 v. Year after Year 1 v. 
Why Paul Ferroll killed his Wife x v. 

James Payr ; Found Dead 

1 v. Gwendoline’s Harvest 1 v. Like 
Father, like Son 2 v. Not Wooed, hut 
W0112V. Cecil Tryst t v. A Woman’s 
Vengeance ? v. Murphy's Master 1 v. 
In the Heart of a Hill t v. At Her 
Mercy 2 v. The Best of Husbands 2 v. 
Walter’s Wo»d 2 v. Halves 2 v. Fallen 
Fortunes 2 v. What He cost Her 2 v. 
By Proxy a v. Less Black than we’re 
Painted av. Under one Roof y. High 
Spirits 1 v. High Spirits(and Series) 1 v. 
A Confidential Agent 2 v. From Exile 
a v. A Grape from a Thorn a v. Some 


Pi ivate Views x v. For Cash Only a v. 
Kit: A Memory a v. The Canon’s Ward 
a v. Some Literary Recollections 1 v. 
The Talk of the Town xv. The Luck 
of the Darrells a v. The Heir of the 
Ages 2 v. H olidayTaskst v. Glow-Worm 
Tales(xst Scries) iv. Glow-Worm Tales 
(2nd Series) 1 v. A Prince of the Blood 
a v. The Mystery of Mirbridge a v.i 

MissFr.M.Peard: one Year 

av. The Rose-Garden x v. Unawares 
x v. Thorpe Regis 1 v. A Winter 
Story iv, A Madrigal 1 v. Cartouche 
x v. Mother Molly 1 v. Schloss and 
Town 2 v. Contradictions a v. Near 
Neighbours 1 v. Alicia Tennant 1 v. 
Madamc’h Grand-Daughter x v. 

Bishop Percy: Reliques of 

Ancient English Poetry 3 v. 

F. C. Philips : As in a Looking 
Glass 1 v. The Dean and his Daughter 
1 v. The Stiange Adventures of Lucy 
Smith iv. A Lucky Young Woman : v. 
Jack and Three Jills 1 v. Little Mrs. 
Murray 1 v. The Fatal Phryne 1 v. 
Young Mr. Ainslie’s Courtship x v. 

E. A. Poe : Poems aud Essays. 

Ed. with a new Memoir by J.H. Ingram 

1 v. Tales. Ed. by J. H. Ingram 1 v. 

Pope: Select Poetical Works 

(w. portrait) 1 v. 

E.FrancesPoynter: My little 

Lady 2 v. Ersilia 3 v. Among the 
Hills 1 v. Madame de Piesnel x v. 

Mrs. Praed : vide Campbell- 
Praed. 

Mrs. E. Prentiss: Stepping 

Heavenward x v. 

The Prince Consort’s 

Speeches and Addresses 1 v. 

Horace N. Pym : vide C.Fox. 
W. F. Rae : Westward by Rail iv. 
Charles Reade: “It is never 

too late to mend "av. " Love me little 
love me long” 1 v. The Cloister and the 
Hearth av. Hard Cash 3V. PutYoui- 
self in liis Place a v. A Teiriblc 
Temptation a v. Peg Woffington x v. 
Christie Johnstone tv. A Simpleton 

2 v. The Wandering Heir tv. A 
vVoman-Hater a v. Readiana x v. 
Smgleheart and Doubleface 1 v. 
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“Recommended to Mercy,” 

Author of— Recommended to Mercy 
a v. Zoe's * Brand * a v. 

James Rice: wV&W.Besant. 
Alfred Bate Richards: So 

very Human 3 v. 

Richardson : Clarissa Ilar- 

lowe 4 v. 

Mrs.Riddell(F.G.Trafford): 
George Geith of Fen Court 2 v. Max- 
well Drewitt 2 v. The Race for Wealth 
2 v. Far above Rubies 2 v. The Earl's 
Promise 2 v. Mortomley’s Estate a v. 

Rev. W. Robertson: Ser- 

mons 4 v. 

Charles H. Ross : The Pretty 

Widow iv. A London Romance 2 v. 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti : 

Poems 1 v. Ballads and Sonnets 1 v. 

RoyTellet: The Outcasts 1 v. 

J. Ruffini: Lavinia2v. Doctor 
Antonio 1 v. Lorenzo Benoni 1 v. 
Vincenzo 2 v. A Quiet Nook 1 y. 
The Paragreens on a Visit to Paris 
1 v. Carlino and other Stories 1 v. 

W. Clark Russell: A Sailor’s 

Sweetheart 2 v. The “Lady Maud” 2v. 
A Sea Queen a v. 

G. A. Sala: The Seven Sons 

of Mammon 2 v. 

John Saunders : Israel Mort, 

Overman 2 v. The Shipowner’s 
Daughter a v. A Noble Wife a v. 

K. Saunders: Joan Merry- 

weather, etc. 1 v. Gideon’s Rock xv. 
The High Mills 2 v. Sebastian x v. 

SirW. Scott: Waverley (w. port.) 
t v. The Antiquary 1 v. Ivanhoe 1 v. 
Kenilworth 1 v. Quentin Durward 1 v. 
Old Mortality x v. Guy Mannering 1 v. 
Rob Roy 1 v. The Pirate 1 v. The 
Fortunes of Nigel x v. The Black 
Dwarf : A Legend of Montrose 1 v. 
The Bride of Lammermoor 1 v. The 
Heart of Mid-Lothian 2 v. The Monas- 
tery 1 v. The Abbot 1 v. Pcveril 
of the Peak 2 v. The Poetical Works 
a v. Woodstock t v. The Fair Maid 
of Perth x v. Anne of Geierstein 1 v. 

Professor Seeley: Life and 


Times of Stein 4 v. The Expansion 
of England 1 v. 

Miss Sewell: Amy Herbert 

2 v. Ursula 2 v. A Glimpse of 
the World 2 v. The Journal of a 
Home Life 2 v. After Life 2 v. The 
Experience of Life; or. Aunt Sarah 2 v. 

Shakespeare : Plays and Poems 
(w. portr.) (and Edition ) compl. 7 v. 
Shakespeare' s Plays may also be 
had in 37 numbers, at M. 0,30. 
each number. 

Doubtful Plays 1 v. 

Shelley : A Selection from his 

Poems x v. 

Nathan Sheppard : Shut up in 
Paris (Second Edition, enlargid^jj * . 
Sheridan : Dramatic W orks 1 v. 
J. Henry Shorthouse: John 

Inglesant 2 v. 

Smollett: The Adventures of 

Roderick Random x v. The Expedition 
of Humphry Clinker 1 v. The Ad- 
ventures of Peregrine Pickle 2 v. 
Society in London. By a 

Foreign Resident 1 v. 

EarlStanhope(Lord Mahon): 

History of England 7 v. The Reign 
of Queen Anne a v. 

Sterne : The LifeandOpinions 

of Tristram Shandy 1 v. ASentiinental 
Journey (w. portrait) 1 v. 

Robert Louis Stevenson: 

Treasure Island x v. Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde, etc. 1 v. Kidnapped x v. 
The Black Arrow 1 v. The Master ot 
Ballantrac x v. 

“Still Waters,” Author of— 

Still Waters 1 v. Dorothy 1 v/DeCressy 
1 v. Uncle Ralph x v. Maiden Sisters 
1 v. Martha Brown 1 v. Vanessa 1 v. 

M. C. Stirling : Two Tales of 
Married Life av. Vol. II, ATrueMan, 
Vol. 1 . vide G. M. Craik. 

“The Story of Elizabeth,” 
Author of— v. Miss Thackeray. 
Mrs. H. Beecher Stowe: 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin (w. portrait) 2 v. 
A Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin av. 
Dred 2 v. The Minister’s Wooing 
1 v. Oldtown Folks 2 v. 
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“Sunbeam Stories,” Author 

of— vide Mackarness. 

Swift: Gulliver’s Travels I v. 
T. A. SymQnds : Sketches in 

Italy i v. New Italian Sketches i v. 

Tasma: Uncle Piper of Piper’s 
Hill 2 v. 

Baroness Tautphoeus: Cy- 

rilla 2 v. The Initials a v. Quits a v. 
At Odds a v. 

Colonel Meadows Taylor: 

Tara . a Mahratta Tale 3 v. 

, Templeton :Di ary & Notes iv. 
Lord Tennyson : Poetical 

Wolls 7 v. Queen Mary 1 v. Harold 
1 v. Ballads and other Poems z v. 
Becket; The Cup; The Falcon 1 w 
Locksley Hall, etc. 1 v. 

W. M. Thackeray: Vanity 

Fair 3 v. The History of Pendennis 
3 v. Miscellanies 8 v. The History 
of Henry Esmond a v. The English 
Humourists 1 v. The Newcomes 4 v. 
The Virginians 4 v. The Four Georges ; 
Lovel the Widower 1 v. The Adven- 
tures of Philip a v. Denis Duval 1 v. 
Roundabout Papers a v Catherine 
j v. The Irish Sketch Bonk a v. The 
Paris Sketch Book (w. portrait) a v. 

Miss Thackeray: The Story of 
Elizabeth 1 v. The Village on the Cliff 
1 v. Old Kensington 2 v. Bluebeard’s 
Keys i v. Five Old Friends 1 v. Miss 
Angel x v. Out of the World 1 v. 
FulhumLawh 1 v. Fr an Island tv. 
Da Capo iv. Madame dcSdvignd 1 v. 
A Book of Sibyls 1 v. Mrs. Dymond a v. 

Thonftts a Kempis: The 

Imitation of Christ x v. 

A. Thomas : Denis Donne 2 v. 

On Guard a v. Walter Goring a v. 
Played out^v. Called to Account av. 
Only Herself a v. A narrow Escape 2 v. 
Thomson: Poetical Works 

(with portrait) z v. 

Thoth I V. 

Trafford : vide Mrs. Riddell. 
G. O. Trevelyan: The Life 

and Letters of Lord Macaulay (w. 
portrait) 4 v. Selections from the 
Writings of Lord Macaulay 2 v. 


Trois-Etoiles: vide Murray. 
Anthony Trollope: Doctor 

Thorne a v. The Bertrams a v. The 
Warden 1 v. Barchester Towers a v. 
Castle Richmond av. The West Indies 

1 v. Framley Parsonage a v. North 
America 3 v. Orley Farm 3 v. Rachel 
Rayav. The Small House at Allington 
3v. Can you forgive her? 3 v. The 
Belton Estate 2 v. Nina Balatka 1 v. 
The Last Chronicle ofBarset 3 v. The 
Claveriugs 2 v. Phineas Finn 3 v. He 
knew he was Right 3 v. The Vicar 
of Bullhampton 2 v. Sir Harry Hot- 
spur of Humblethwoite 1 v. Ralph 
the Heir 2 v. The Golden Lion of 
Granpere tv. Australia and New Zea- 
land 3V. Lady Anna 2 v. Harry Heath- 
cote of Gangoil 1 v. The Way we live 
now 4 V. The Prime Minister 4 V. The 
American Senator 3 v. South Africa a v. 
Is he Popenjoy? 3 v. An Eye for an 
Eye 1 v. John Caldigate 3 v. Cousin 
Henry 1 v. The Duke’s Children 3 V. 
Dr. Wortle’s School 1 v. Ayala’s Angel 
3 v. The Fixed Period 1 v. Marion Fay 

2 v. Kept in the Dark iv, Frau Froh- 
mann, etc. 1 v. Alice Dugdale, etc. 1 v. 
La Mere Bauche, etc. 1 v. The 
Mistletoe Bough, etc. 1 v. An Auto- 
biography xv. An Old Man’s Love tv. 

T. Adolphus Trollope: The 

Garstangs of Garstang Grange a v. 
A Siren a v. 

Mark Twain: The Adven- 
tures of Tom Sawyer x v. The In- 
nocents Abroad ; or, the New Pilgrims' 
Progress a v. A Tramp Abroad a v. 
" Roughing it ” t v. The Innocents at 
Home 1 v. The Prince and tbePauper 
a v. The Stolen White Elephant, etc. 
x v. Life on the Mississippi a v. 
Sketches r v. Huckleberry Finn a v. 
Selections from American Humour xv. 

The Two Cosmos i v. 

“V6ra,” Author of — V&ra iv. 
The Hdtel du Petit St. Jean 1 v. 
Blue Roses a v. Within Sound of the 
Sea a v. The Maritime Alps and their 
Seaboard a v. Ninette x v. 

Victoria R. I.: vide Leaves. 
V irginia i v. 
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L. B.Walford: Mr. Smith 2 v. 

Pauline a v. Cousins a v. Trouble- 
some Daughters a v. 

Lew. Wallace: Ben-Hur 2 v. 

M. Wallace : Russia 3 v. 

Eliot Warburton: The Cres- 

cent and the Cross 2 v. Darien 2 v. 

Mrs. Ward: Robert Elsmcre 3V. 
S. Warren : Passages from the 

Diary of It late Physician 2 v. Ten 
Thousand a -Year 3 v. Now and 
Then 1 v. The Lily and the Bee 1 v. 

“Waterdale Neighbours 

Author of — vide Justin McCarthy. 

Miss Wetherell: The wide, 

wide World 1 v. Queechy 2 v. The 
Hills of the Shatemuc 2 v. Say and 
Seal 2 v. The Old Helmet 2 v. 

A Wllim and its Consequences t v. 
W. White: Holidays in Tyrol iv. 
R. Whiteing: The Island 1 v. 
“Who Breaks — Pays,” Au- 
thor of — vide Mrs. Jenkin. 

Winter : Regimental Legends 1 v. 
H. F. Wood: The Passenger 

from Scotland Yard 1 v. 

* Mrs. Henry Wood: East 

Lvnne 3 v. The Channings 2 v. Mrs. 
Halliburton’s Troubles 2 v. Verner's 
Pride 3 v. The Shadow of Ashlydyat 
3 v. Trevlyn Hold 2 v. Lord Oak- 
burn’s Daughters 2 v. Oswald Cray 
2 v. Mildred Arkell 2 v. St. Mai tin’s 
Eve 2 v. Elster’s Folly 2 v. Lady 
Adelaide s Oath 2 v. Orville College 
1 v. A Life’s Secret 1 v. The Red Court 
Farm 2 v. Anne Hereford 2 v. Roland 
Yorke 2 v. George Canterbury’s Will 
av. Bessy Rane 2 V. Dene Hollow 2v. 
The Foggy Night at Offord, etc. t v. 
Within the Maze 2 v. The Master of 
Greylands av. Johnny Ludlow ( First 

The price of each volun 


Series) 2 v. Told in the Twilight av. 
Adam Grainger 1 v. Edin^av. Pome- 
roy Abbey 2 v Lost in the Post, etc. 
By Johnny Ludlow 1 v. A Tale of Sin, 
etc. By Johnny Ludlow 1 v. Anne, etc. 
By Johnny Ludlow 1 v. Court Nethcr- 
leigh 2 v. The Mystery of Jessy Page, 
etc. By Johnny Ludlow 1 v. Helen 
Whitney’s Wedding, etc. By Johnny 
Ludlow 1 v. The Story ofTJorothy 
Grape, etc. By Johnny Ludlow 1 v. 

Margaret L. Woods: A Vil- 
lage Tragedy 1 v. 

Wordsworth : Select Poetical 

Works 2 v. 

Lascelles Wraxall : «\VjU 

Oats 1 v. 

Edm. Yates: Land at Last 2 V. 
Broken to Harness 2 v. The Forlorn 
Hope 2 v. Black Sheep 2 v. The 
Rock Ahead 2 v. Wrecked in Port 
2 v. Dr. Wainwright’s Patient 2 v. 
Nobody’s Fortune 2 v. Castaway 2 v. 
A Waiting Race 2 v. 1 he Yellow Flag 
2 v. The Impending Sword 2 v. Two, 
by Tricks 1 v. A Silent Witness 2 v. 
Recollections and Experiences 2 v. 

Miss Yonge: The Heir of Red- 
clyffe 2 v. Heartsease 2v. The Daisy 
Chain2v. DynevorTerrace 2 v. Hopes 
and Fears 2 v. The Young Step-Motlier 
2 v. The Trial 2 v. The Cl ever Woman 
of the Family 2 v. The Dove in the 
EagVsNest jv. The Danvers Papers, 
etc. r v. The Chaplet of Pearls 2 v. 
The two Guardians 1 v*. The Caged 
Lion av. The Pillars of the House 5 V. 
Lady Hester 1 v. My Young Alcides 
2 v. The Three Brides 2 v. Womankind 
2 v. Magnum Bomim a v. LoVeandLifc 
t v. Unknown to History 2 v. Stray 
Pearls (w. port.) 2 v. The Armourer’s 
Prentices 2 v. The two Sides of the 
Shield2V. Nuttie’s Father 2 v. Beech- 
croft at Rockstone 2 v. 

Young Mistley i v. 
r is I Mark 60 Pfennig. 


Neues Handbuch der Englischen Conversationssprache von 

A. Schlessing •. bound JL 2,25. 

A new Manual of the German Language of Conversation by 

A. Schlessing. bound JL 1,25. 
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Wilhelmine von Hillem : 

The Vulture Maiden [die Geier-Wally], 
1 v. The Hour will come, 2 v. 

S. Kohn : Gabriel, 1 v. 

G. E. Lessing: Nathan the 

Wise and Emilia Galotti, x v. 

Fanny Lewald: Stella, 2 v. 
E.Marlitt: The Princess of the 
Moor [das Haideprinzesschen], a v. 
Maria Nathusius: Joachim 

von Kamern and Diary of a poor 
young Lady, x v. 

Fritz Reuter: In theYear*i3, 
1 v. An old Story of my Farming 
Days [Ut mine Stromtid], 3 v. 

Jean Paul Fricdr. Richter: 

Flower , Fruit and Thorn Pieces , 2 v. 

J. V. Sclieffel : Ekkehard. 

\ Tale of the tenth Century, 2 v. 

G. Taylor: Klytia, 2 v. 

II. Zschokke: The Princess 

of Brunswick-Wolfenbilttel, etc., x v. 


Series for the Young. 

Lady Barker: Stories About, 

I V 

Louisa Charles worth: Mi- 
nistering Children, 1 v. 

Mrs. Craik (M:ss Mulock): 

Our y^ar, » v. Three Tales for Hoys, 

1 Thr^e Talcs for Girk, x v. 

Miss G. M. Craik: Cousin 

Trix, 1 v. 

Marta Edgeworth: Moral 

Tales, t v. Pc ular Tales, 2 v. 

Bi idget & Julia Kavanagh : 

The Pearl Fountain, i v. 

Charles and Mary Lamb: 

Tales from Shakspeare, i v. 

Emma Marshall: Rex and 

Regina, x v. 

Captain Marryat : Master- 

man Ready, x v. 


Florence Montgomery : The 

Town-Crier ; to which is added : The 
Children with the Indian-Rubber Ball, 
1 v. 

Ruth and her Friends. A Story 

for Girls, i v. 

Mrs. Henry Wood: William 

Allair, 1 v. 

Miss Yonge: Kenneth; or, 

the Rear-Guard cf the Grand Army, 
iv. The Little Duke. Ben Sylvester’s 
Word, xv. The Stokesley Secret, 1 v. 
Countess Kate, 1 v. A Book of Golden 
Deeds , a v. Friars wood Post-Office, 
r v. Henrietta’s Wish, i v. Kings of 
England, tv. The Lances of Lynwood; 
the Pigeon Pie, i v. P's and Q’s, x v. 
Aunt Charlotte's Stories of English 
History, x v. Bye-Words, x v. Lads 
and Lasses of Langley; Sowing and 
Sewing, x v. 


B. Auerbach: On the Heights, 

3 v. Brigitta, x y. Spinoza, a v. 

G. Ebers: An Egyptian Prin- 
cess, 2 v. Uarda , 2 v. Homo Sum, 
2 v. The Sisters, a v. 

Fouqu6: Undine, Sintram, 

etc., x v. 

Ferdinand Freiligrath: 

Poems, 1 v. 

W.Gdrlach: Prince Bismarck, 

I V. 

Qffcthe: Faust, iv. Wilhelm 
Meister’s Apprenticeship, 2 v 

K.Gutzkow: Through Night 

to Light, 1 v. 

F. VvMlacklander: Behind the 

Counter f Handel und Wandel], x v. 

W. HauflC: Three Tales, 1 v. 
P. Heyse: L’An-abiata, etc., x v. 
The Dead Lake, etc., iv. Barbarossa, 
etc., 1 v. 
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A complete Dictionary of the English and German languages 
for general use. By W. James . Thirtieth Stereotypy Edition, 
crown 8vo sewed Mark 4, 50. 

A complete Dictionary of the English and French languages 
for general use. By W. James and A. Mole. Thirteenth 
Stereotype Edition, crown 8vo sewed Mark 6,00. 

A complete Dictionary of the English and Italian languages 
for general use. By IV. James and Gius. Grass/. • Tenth 
Stereotype Edition, crown 8vo sewed Mark 5,00. 

A New Pocket Dictionary of the English and German 
languages. By J. E. Wessely . Sixteenth Stereotype Edition. 
l6mo sewed Mark 1,50. bound Mark 2,25. 

A New Pocket Dictionary of the English and French 
languages. By J. E. Wessely. Fifteenth Stereotype Ediffbn. 

* l6mo sewed Mark 1,50. bound Mark 2,25. 

A New Pocket Dictionary of the English and Italian 
languages. By J. E. Wessely. Twelfth Stereotype Edition. 
i6mo sewed Mark 1,50. bound Mark 2,25. 

A New Pocket Dictionary of the English and Spanish 
languages. By y. E. Wessely and A. Girones. Thirteenth Stereo- 
type Edition. i6mo sewed Mark 1,50. bound Mark 2,25. 

A New Pocket Dictionary of the French and German 
languages. By J. E. Wessely. Fourth Stereotype Edition. 
l6mo sewed Mark 1,50. bound Mark 2,25. 

A New Pocket Dictionary of the Italian and German 
languages. By G. Locella. Third Stereotype Edition. i6mo 
sewed Mark 1,50. bound Mark 2,25. 

A New Dictionary of the Latin and English languages. 
Seventh Stercot. Ed. i6mo sewed Mark 1,50. bouncLMark2,25. 

A New Pocket Dictionary of the French and Spanish 
languages. By Z. To! hausen. Stereotype Edition. i6mo skwed 
Mark 1,50. bound Mark 2,25. 

Technological Dictionary in the French, English and 
German languages by 4 and L. Tolhausen. Complete in three 
Parts, crown 8vn ,ewe Mark 26,50. Each Part separately: 
French , German , English [Third Edition, with a grand Supple- 
ment] Mark 9,50. (Grand Supplement separate Mark 1,50.) 
English , Germany French [Third Edition, with a grand Supple- 
ment] Mark 9,00. (Grand Supplement separate Mark 1 , c 0. ) 
Gcrman % Englishy French [Second Edition] Mark 8,00. 

A Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon to the Old Testament. 
By Dr. Julius Fiirst . Fifth Edition. Translated from the 
German by Samuel Davidson. Royal 8vo sewed Mark 19,00. 

No orders of private purchasers are executed by the publisher. 
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On the Heights by B. Auer - Flower, Frtrft and Thom Pieces 
back. Translated by F. E. Bun- by yean Paul Friedurick Rich ,'et 
Aett, 3 vols. Frcfth the German by Noel. • 2 v 

In the Year '13 by Fritz Reuter. Ekkehard, 'a Tale of. the tent), 

Translated from the P)&t-Deu;sch Century by J. V. Slhefrel. Transl, 

by Charles Lee Lewes. 1 vol, from the German by S. Delft's, av. 

Faust by Goethe. From the German The Princess of the Moor [das 
by John Anster, ll. d, 1 vol. deprinzesschen ] by F.. Mar lit t. 2 v. 

Undine, Sintram and other Tales Wilhelm Meister’s Apprentice- 
by Fouqiti. Translated by F. E. ship by Goethe. From the German 
Bunnett. I vol. by Eleanor Grove. 2 vols. \ 

L’Arrabiata and other Tales by Barbarossa and other Tales by 
Paul Heyse. From the German Paul Heyse. 1 vol. 
by Mary Wilson. 1 vol. Prince Bismarck. By IV. Gorlachi 

The Princess of Bruns wick- Wol- From the German by Miss M. E 

fenbtlttel and other Tales by v. Glehn. With Portrait. 1 vol 

//. Zschokke. From the German The Vulture Maiden [die Geier 
by M. A. Faber. I vol. Wally] by W.v. Hillerji. Fromth 

Nathan the Wise and Emilia Ga- German by C. Belli: F.Poynter. 1 \ 

lotti by G . R. Lessing. The former Uarda. A Romance of ancient Egyp 
translated by W. Taylor, the latter by Georg Ebers. 2 vols. 
by Charles Lee I .ewes. 1 vol. Homo Sum. A Novel by G. Ebers. 
Behind the Counter [Handel und From the German by C. Bell. 2vols 

Wandel] by F. W. Ilacklander. An old Story of my Fanning 
FromtheGermanbyM.Howitt.lv. Days [Ut Mine Stromtid] by 
Three Tales by IV. Hauft. From Fritz Reuter. From the German 
the German by M. A. Faber, ivol. by M. W. Macdowall. 3 vols. 
Joachim von Kamern and Diary The Hour will come by IV. v. Hiltern, 
of a poor young Lady by Maria From the German byC. Bell. 2 v, 

Nathusrus. From the German by The Sisters. A Romance by*£ 7 . Ebers 
Miss Thompson. 1 vol. From the German by C. Bell. 2v. 

Poems from the German oiF. Freili^- Brigitta. A Tale by B. Auerbach. 

rath. 1 vol. From the German by C. Bell. 1 v. 

Gabriel, a Story of the Jews in Spinoza. A Novel by B. Auerbach 
Fragueby S.Kohn. From the Ger- Translated by E. Nicholson. 2 vols. 

manbyArthurMilman, m.a. 1 vol. Klytia. A Story of Heidelberg Castk 
The Dead Lake and other Tales by George Taylor. From the Ger 

"by Paul Heyse. From the German man by Sutton Fraser Cork ran. av- 

by Mary Wilson. 1 vol. Stella 1 >y F eny Lewald. From tip 

Through Night to Light by Karl German by B. Marshall. % vol# 
Gutzkow. From the German by Joshua by Georg Ebers. From thi 
M. A. Faber. 1 vol. German by C. & M. BelL 2 

An Egyptian Princess by G. Ebers. Per Aspera by Georg Ebers. P*oh 
Translated by E. Grove. 2 vols. the German by C. Bell. 2 volsuj 

* Any volume may be had separately t price Jt 1$0 stitched* * 
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